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Developing New Business with Hotels. 


C)UR pamphlet ‘ Hospira.ity ” 
schemes for equipping Hotels, Boarding 
Houses, &c., with Gas Fires,. each with a 


“RANELAGH” HOTEL METER. 


This pamphlet reveals a new source of profit 
which will instantly appeal toall proprietors of 
Hotels, &c. Send for copies of this interesting 
circular, which will develop new business in 
your district. 


GEORGE GLOVER & CO., LTD. 


Dry Meter Manufacturers and Repairers. 


Ranelagh Works, Royal Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 

Branches : Ressles) Meter Works, East Park View, LEEDS ; 
74, Diamond Street, CARDIFF ; 

City Meter Works, Port Street, MANCHESTER. 
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COAL TAR and AMMONIA products. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Motor Benzol, 90% & Pure Benzol, 90% 
& Pure Toluol, Solvent Naphtha 90-95% @ 160° C., Heavy 
Naphtha 90% @ 190° C., Crade Carbolic Acid, Cresylic Acid 
(dark and pale), Pyridine Bases, Sharp Oils, Creosotes (various 
grades), Naphthalene (crude and refined), Heavy Oils (for the 
manufacture of lubricants), Fuel and Diesel Oils, Refined and 
Disinfectants & Dehydrated Tars, Black Varnishes, Anthracene, Pitch, &c., &c. 


Sheep Dips. = & 
Importers and Works: -Prince Regent's Wharf, SILVERTOWN, LONDON, E.3 ELING (near 
Creosoters of SOUTHAMPTON); Latresne (France); Selzaete (Belgium); Bilbao (Spain); Burt's 
Sleepers, Timber Wharf, ROTHERHITHE; Royal Victoria Dock, SILVERTOWN; Eling Wharf, 


and TOTTON (near Southampton); Alexandra Dock, GRIMSBY; Devonshire Dock 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS; Port Tennant Works, SWANSEA, S. WALES; Alexandra 

Telegraph Poles. Dock, NEWPORT (MON.); MAESYCWMMER (WALES); Greenland Dock 
WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


BURT, BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, LTD. 


SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C, 2. 
Cables ; “Burboul, London.” Codes: A.B.C. (5th Ed.), Lieber’s, Western Union, 
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View of a Rateau Two-stage Turbo Gas Exhauster, driven by a 50 H P. Steam Turbine, to pass 250,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, 
against 36 in. Pressure Difference, at a Speed of 4,250 R.P.M. 





Alf our Machinery is of the highest class, and can be inspected unde: test before delivery. 


THE BRYAN DONKIN COMPANY, LTD. 
CHESTERFIELD. 
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| industries, that each should prosper; it is essential to a full 
measure of home prosperity that every part of the Empire 
should be prosperous. Our interdependence is not a vague, 
| indefinable thing ; it is something very concrete and real. 
Therefore it is that the lofty aspirations of the King, and 
of all who have worked with zeal for and in the unique 
exhibition, will have fulfilment in the largest possible 
degree. It was a grand “send off”’ that the exhibition had, 
though it was not the finished work that it will shortly be, 
and could not present to the first visitors the excellent 
face that it will do very quickly with the large expenditure 
of energy that is day by day being put into it. The build- 


EDITORIAL’ NOTES. 


The British Empire Exhibition. 
Wirn all the pageantry of a State function, His Majesty 
the King (accompanied by the Queen) opened the great 
British Empire Exhibition last Wednesday. The ceremony, 
befitting and impressive, took place in the Stadiuin, which 
huge structure seems to stand guard over the 220 acres of 
buildings and grounds which have been erected and laid 
out in company with it. The significance of the occasion | 









and of the exhibition had pronounced manifestation in 
the speeches of His Majesty and of the Prince of Wales, who, 


as Pres dent of the Exhibition, welcomed his august parents. | 


Probably there are millions of the King’s subjects who had 


never realized so complete'y the full import of what was | 


being done in the making of this display, and of the great 
hopes that are founded upon it, as they were able to do after 
hearing or reading His Majesty’s deliverance. The prayer 
of the King is that “‘ by the blessing of God” the exhibition 
“may conduce to the unity and the prosperity of my peoples, 
and to the peace and well-being of the world.” 
that prayer, offered in all sircerity, will be answered. The 
exhibition itself is a visible demonstration of the desire and 
the will of those peoples; it is the brilliant achievement of 
a big ambition which had in its conception a large and 
unanimous co-operation. 
people who occupied seats or standing space in the great 
Stadium—representative of every part of the Empire, of 
political, industrial, and commercial life, and of the arts and 
sciences—also symbolized an absolute unity of purpose, and 
the desire for co-operation; and the mighty greeting of 
King and Queen was expressive of a common loyalty to 
the Throne, and to the causes of the Empire. 

The splendid triumph of Wembley influenced throughout 
His Majesty’s speech the thought and the effects of co- 
operation ; and the spirit of what he applied in an imperial 
sense can fitly be applied to the constituents of each part 
of the British Empire—for example, to our industries. 
The inter-relationships of industries are not so well under- 
stood as they should be; ard the community of interest 
which the constituent parts of each industry have, and which 
should be developed by co-operation, has place in the ideals 
and practices of some, but not of all. We have something 
of which we are proud in the gas industry. Much that the 
industry does in the advancement of its interests is by co- 
operation ; and that co-operation will be strengthened by the 
words of the King. They are translatable from Empire to 
industries, ‘ This exhibition,” said the King, “ will enable 
Us to take stock of the resources, actual and potential, of 
the Empire as a whole ; to consider where these exist, and 
how they can best be developed and utilized ; to take coun- 
sel together how the peoples can co-operate to supply one 


another’s needs, and to promote national well-being. It | 
stands for a co-ordination of our scientific knowledge and a | 


common effort to overcome disease, and to better the diffi- 


cult conditions which still surround life in many parts of the | 
And again: ‘‘ Co-operation between brothers for | 
“the better development of the family estate can hardly fail | 


Empire.” 


“to promote family affection.” We of the gas industry can 


in our comparatively small way appreciate the truth of | 


these words; for we have experienced it. That co-opera- 
tion, it is hoped, will be extended and reinforced. 

The exhibition is a triumph of imperial enterprise. We 
rejoice 


It is important to our industry, as well as to all other 


We think | 


The thousands and thousands of | 


| attracting and educating the public. 


| out being impressed by the others. 


ings were all there on the opening day, the goods were 
there—goods from big engines and mighty guns down to 
delicate testing instruments, and of a variety that we should 
not care to have to catalogue. In the main, all that was 
wanted was the connecting-up of those to which life and 
motion are to be given. The assistance'of Nature, too, was 
wanted for the hastening of the growth of the trees, shrubs, 
flowers and grass. And now that the heavy lorries, with 
their massive burdens, have finished their churning-up of 
the surfaces of the roadways, these can be rolled and 
finished, so as to make outdoor life at the exhibition more 
tolerable and enjoyable. These are but minor things in 


| this stupendous undertaking, and with willing minds and 


hands the completing work is a comparatively modest 
matter. From beginning to end of the creative work co- 
operation has been the dominant force. 


The Gas Exhibit. 


‘““WeLL Done!” This can be said freely and heartily 
to those who have been responsible for organizing the 
Gas Exhibit, although some of the installation work is not 
quite complete, and there are finishing touches to be given 
here and there, which it was wise to delay until the dust of 
surrounding building and heavy traffic had ceased. But 
the opening day saw the Gas Exhibit as far advanced as 
any section; and since, day by day, the moulding of things 
to ultimate shape has been going on apace, and the final 
presentment is near at hand. A fine display it is; and 
we have something here which has nothing in common with 
an ordinary exhibition, and something which has no prece- 
dent. From the old order of things, it is as far removed as 
a sunny June day is from the dreariest day experienced 
during the past long, bad winter. As we sit in the Rest 
Lounge, the eye is pleased, and gratification enters the mind, 
for we of the gas industry scrutinize the display from the 
point of view of fitness for carrying out the intentions of 
Looking around, 
interest, comfort, beauty, utility are blended in such refined 
manner that we cannot enjoy one of those attributes with- 
It is all very effective ; 
and, as we cannot suggest anything which could have made 
it more so within the limits of purse and space, there is 
nothing to criticize, but plenty to praise. No matter what 
piece of work is done, there are points which perhaps some 
may think could have been improved upon, given the lati- 
tude. But he will have to be a hypercritical person who, 
bearing in mind the limitations, will find anything but trifling 
points to comment upon adversely. There is harmony in 
it, and yet the striking contrasts provided by the large 
expanse of application which gas fortunately possesses. 
Glancing around the ideal Rest Lounge, we note the clean 


| pearl-grey coloured walls with their moulded relief, and room- 
that .the gas industry is worthily represented there. | 


divisioned sides, the delicate gilt lines of ornamentation, the 


| curved upward part of the walls which gracefully merges 
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into the roof, and the top glazing curtained by fine draped 
material, which when the sun shines brightly will, as now, 
cause a softening and subduing of the light. The same 
conditions are found in the demonstration room, but the 
visitor cannot take his ease there as in the Rest Lounge. 
The architect and the builder. have indeed in all respects 
interpreted with perfect care the wishes and plans of the 
Committee and the purposes in view. The spaciousness of 
the Rest Lounge is noted. The importance of giving as 
much room as possible to enable the public to circulate and 
to make inspection was a consideration ; and this necessarily 
set a limit to the depth of the side rooms in which are seen 
those living tableaux, representative of the Seven Ages of 
Woman, which will be a big attraction, and rooms, charm- 
ingly decorated and furnished, in which, through gas, com- 
fort abounds and labour is substantially eliminated. From 
an easy chair in the Lounge, before the arrival of the 
crowd, we see the children playing with their rocking-horses 
in a gas-heated nursery ; we glance in the opposite direction, 
and remark one who has passed the days of middle age en- 
joying restful comfort, also by the side of a gas-fire. Ob- 
served, too, are the stages in life between those ex- 
tremes. We see also the passing of the days of a vulgar 
crudity in the use of solid, smoke-producing fuel, which 
pollutes the atmosphere, and intensifies those conditions 
that cause ill-health and accelerate disease; we see demon- 
strated how gas lightens work, and so saves labour. All 
this in a setting superb for the purpose. And in the indi- 
vidual frameworks, there is simplicity in the nursery appoint- 
ments, suitability in the rooms required in the household 
service, art in the decorations and furnishings of the other 
rooms. It is all exceedingly well done—with the definite pur- 
pose of demonstrating not to the few, but to the millions whom 
the exhibition will draw from everywhere, the numerous 
applications of gas in the household, and the contribution it 
makes to economical service and to health. It may be that 
some critics will say the settings will subordinate the real 
objects of the exhibit. That is not our view. People will 
enter the two halls with the knowledge that this is the dis- 
play of the gas industry—that it is to demonstrate not only 
the uses of gas, but that as a lighting and fuel agent it can 
be used in all or any circumstances. And if there is any 
likelihood of people temporarily forgetting the primary pur- 
pose of the rooms (we do not anticipate this), the corrective 
will be applied by the three hexagonal structures in axial 
line of the Rest Lounge, which show, with different decora- 
tive surrounds, several types of gas fires, the flues of 
which by the, way (as of other appliances) are connected 
with underground ducts exhausted by an electric fan. On 
the top of the hexagonal stands is demonstrated a method 
of applying gas to indirect lighting, without any connection 
with the ceiling. The bowl is supported from below instead 
of from above; and it is a method which should be highly 
useful in many places—such as banks, insurance offices, 
shops, and so forth. ? 

Passing through the ante-room, central in the length of 
the exhibit building, the Demonstration Hall is reached. 
Even of this avenue from Lounge to Hall, good use has 
been made—in fact, no opportunity or space is wasted that 
can be utilized to good advantage. If in the Demonstra- 
tion Hall (which is of the same size and design as the Rest 
Lounge) one loses something of the effect that the appoint- 


ments of the Rest Lounge give, it is only because the pur-’ 


poses of the one and the character of the applications 
differ extensively. Looking from the one to the other, it 
all illustrates how vast, indeed illimitabie, is the field in 
which gas can be economically and profitably utilized as 
an agent for light, heat, or other energy. We look round 
and see how coal fires can be in sightly fashion conver- 
ted from the’ error of their ways to the scientific method 
of heating by the “spirit of coal.” There is found an 
architectural lesson in a demonstration of economy gas- 
flues. Invitation is given to inspect model kitchens, and 
large-scale cooking apparatus. Here, too, people will learn 
how to provide hot water in bulk, to any quantity, with 
economy in time, money, and labour, and without straining 
their patience, as is the case when attempts are made to 
apply an unsuitable heating agent to such a purpose. They 
will also learn how to provide smaller quantities of water at 
any desired temperature, for local use or for distribution 
about a dwelling or other premises. And there are many 
samples of industrial apparatus—furnaces, small steam- 
raising boilers, and so forth—and appliances typical of 
trade utilization of gas. To have given a fully comprehen- 





sive display.of these things would have required a Palace 
of Industry, and not merely a section in this one. 
day this may be contemplated, but it was not to be tho ight 


Some 


of on this occasion. We had almost forgotten the 20 » 1.», 
gas-engine coupled to a dynamo, which shows all large «sers 
of electricity how they can generate current cheaply fo: any 
purpose, whether for lighting or power. Such plants do not 
discriminate between the services rendered, by making big 
charge per unit for lighting and a low one for power, such 
as expediency compels in the case of electricity supply 
undertakings. However, if in this Demonstration {all 
there are not the same decorative effects and choice appoint- 
ments as in the Rest Lounge, practical minds and eyes will 
have presented to them a vast display of utility, and they 
will see high-class workmanship in everything; they will 
find no complication, but a proved excellence in efficiency ; 
they will see that in substantial design there are reliability 
and a small demand for maintenance costs, which qualities 
are not necessarily divorced from a good appearance. We 
predict that during the next six months the managers of 
households, hotels and restaurants, and industrial and trade 
establishments will be making a special pilgrimage to this 
Demonstration Hall. The administrators, of gas under- 
takings must facilitate their coming ; for there are splendid 
and live object-lessons here for them all. What has been 
written are impressions which do not cover all that is to be 
seen in, or the educational value that is compressed into, 
the display. For example, the public will further learn 
that while gas is the chief product of the industry, it is 
only by the process of carbonization that the valuable 
constituents of coal can be separated, and upon those con- 
stituents other industries and other services to the com- 
munity built. 

The Committee to whom the gas industry entrusted this 
work have proved themselves efficient organizers; and for 
the results there will be the heartiest congratulations and the 
warmest of thanks. We will not in this editorial reference 
discriminate between the workers, or award more merit to 
one than to another. Our readers who look down the list 
of names we give elsewhere, under the heading of “The 
Organizers,” will be able to detect those of the men who 
have been the most active spirits in the work. We repeat, 
“Well done!” for it is richly deserved—in connection 
not only with the immediate work at the British Empire 
Exhibition, but with the vast amount of publicity associated 
with it which has already been done and will be done during 
the next six months. There are also those who made 
this propaganda scheme possible by supplying the funds. 
In the message which we print to-day from the Chairman 
of the Gas Exhibit General Committee (Mr. D. Milne 
Watson, M.A., LL.B.,), he acknowledges how splendidly 
the industry responded to the appeal for financial support. 
This is a good example of that industrial co-operation to 
which we referred in the previous article when alluding to 
the King’s words on imperial co-operation. While, how- 
ever, much of the success of the appeal for funds was due 
to the spontaneous willingness of gas administrators and 
gas plant and appliance manufacturers to do their part, 
much personal influence has run through the industry by 
the support of those in high places in our central organiza- 
tions. The President of the National Gas Council has lost 
no opportunity of furthering the cause; and the same may 
be said of the Chairman of the Gas Companies’ Protection 
Association (Dr. Charles Carpenter), of the President ol 
the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Samuel Tagg), of 
the President of the “ B.C.G.A.” (Mr. H. Wade Deacon), 
of the President of the Society of British Gas Industries 
(Lord Weir), of the Chairman of the same Society (Mr. 
F.C. Tilley), and in season and—— inadvertently we nearly 
finished the trite phrase—the Chairman of the Gas xhibit 
Executive Committee (Mr. F. W. Goodenough) has told of 
what was being done, and of what the Committee hoped 
other people in the industry would do. And they have 
done it. Expenditure, however, will continue during the 
next six months and more; and while this goes on, !t may 
be noted that the income side of the Gas Exhibit banking 
account will not be closed. Thus those who from any cause 
have not yet sent their remittances may be happy '0 the 
thought that their belated contribution will not be re‘urned. 
There may be some. who have not contributed who will be 
influenced by the exhibit itsel/—a compact one within its 
own walls in the great imperial: show—so different from 
that of the Electrical Development Association, which, 
being in the Palace of Engineering, appears to hav- little 
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individuality, and is unfortunate in being situated near 
moving machinery and exhibits which have their attraction 
jn masSiveness and power. 

Now it is for gas undertakings throughout the country to 
make full use of the Gas Exhibit. We feel secure in our 
confidence that it is destined to do much to advance the 
interests of the industry by showing the public how large a 
place gas has in the service of the community and of 
manufacture, how much larger a place it will fill, and 
how great is its capacity to fulfil with thermal and 
working efficiency the functions to which it can so con- 
veniently be applied. For the men of the gas industry, the 
exhibit, we feel sure, will be an inspiration, and will induce 
in them a desire to move faster and faster into occupation 
of the greater territory which lies before. 


In Other Quarters. 


THERE are other'parts of the British Empire Exhibition 
which have interest for our technical and commercial readers. 
Information regarding these will be found in the descriptive 
articles upon the Palaces of Engineering and Industry. 
There is in the latter the Chemical Section, in which the 
secondary products of coal carbonization have an imposing 
place. There are several stands in the engineering section 
which display plant or goods in which the gas engineer is 
concerned. There is the Board of Fuel Research Display 
in the British Government Pavilion; and the wonderful 
exhibits of the National Physical Laboratory. In an article 
by Mr. G. L. Jennings will be found the names of firms who 
are important consumers of gas in the processes exhibited 
by them ; but the largest individual users of gas are Messrs. 
Lyons & Co, in the commissariat department—their esti- 
mated requirement being no less than 60,000 to 70,000 c.ft. 
per hour. Another feature which is already being talked 
about largely in the industry is the display of outdoor light- 
ing in the Amusements Park, which the enterprise of Mr. 
A. A. Johnston, the Engineer and General Manager of the 
Brentford Gas Company, was largely instrumental in secur- 
ing. The lighting is by the ‘‘ Wembley ” lamp; and photo- 
metrical measurements justify the claim that in the area 
upwards of half-a-million candle power is being distributed. 
It is a notable demonstration of good lighting. By the by, 
it is not often that a gas company in this country supplies 
gas to Australia, New Zealand, India, West Africa, Hong 
Kong, Ceylon, and Malaya. This the Brentford Gas Com- 
pany are doing, without piping the gas across oceans, at 
the British Empire Exhibition. 


The Coal Inquiry. 


Tue sittings commenced last Thursday of the Court of 
Inquiry—Lord Buckmaster, Mr. A. G. Cameron, and Mr. 
Roscoe Brunner—appointed by the Minister of Labour to 
investigate the question of wages in the coal-mining indus- 
try and the matters at issue between the Mining Association 
and the Miners’ Federation. So far as the published reports 
inform us, the President of the Federation (Mr. Herbert 
Smith) and the Secretary (Mr. A. J. Cook) were not very 
helpful in showing whether or not the economic position 
of the industry is such that it can pay higher wages than 
those which have been offered by the owners. 
many more things which require investigating than those 
raised by the miners’ representatives. They are relying 
very much upon sentiment. We all recognize the arduous 
nature and the perils of working underground; we are all 
agreed that there should be pay adequate to the work per- 
formed. There must, however, be investigation to ascertain 
exactly why better wages cannot be paid in present circum- 
stances without affecting the consumers, because higher 
Prices for coal would be disastrous to the economic stability 
of industry, and to the endeavours that are being made 
to revive the prosperity of the country. The miners’ leaders 
do not appear to have paid any attention to these questions. 
They produced comparative figures as to the number of 
miners killed and injured in 1922 and 1923;. and tragic pic- 
tures were drawn and presented. But in this connection, 
they do not (these are matters which have a bearing) men- 
tion that the number of men engaged in the mines have in- 
creased enormously since the outbreak of the great war; 
and yet the average production per man and the total out- 
put are much less, to the great disadvantage of the indus- 
try, the country, and-the miners themselves. When these 
facts are placed alongside the assertion that the accidents 


There are. 





in mines have increased, we are face to face with a riddle. 
One can appreciate that, ceteris paribus, the greater the 
number of men employed, the greater the number of acci- 
dents likely to occur ; but per contva the lower number of 
hours worked and the lower production per man should 
have a lessening effect upon the accidents. Moreover, not 
too much notice should be taken of the statistics of accidents 
covering only a couple of years; it is better to take the 
average of a number of years. Whatever the wages paid to 
the different grades of men, the stern fact has to be faced 
that the wages are now nearly double those paid per ton of 
production before the war. Another curious thing is that 
men should flock to the mines for work, and that there 
should be no trouble in getting men for it. That is a fact 
which has to be considered in view of the terrible con- 
ditions pictured by the miners’ leaders, in connection with 
which the owners point to the fact that the average death- 
rate in the industry is lower than in any other, except agri- 
culture. The miners’ representatives attacked royalties, 
and the distribution of bonus shares among shareholders. 
The owners hold that it is the increased cost of production 
that keeps wages down; and this increased cost is due to 
the fewer hours the miners work. Anyone who claims the 
same standard of living as in 1914 must at least do the same 
amount of work. The newspaper reports do not show that 
the miners’ leaders made out a very good case—in fact, 
they avoided these points; and yet the reference to the 
Court of Inquiry has placed upon them the duty of ascer- 
taining facts pertinent to the question of wages. 


Preferential Treatment. 


Ir is time municipal electricity undertakings were treated 
by Parliament as being fully grown-up, and as proper statu- 
tory and commercial embodiments, and be made to be self- 
contained—as a private trading undertaking. They arestill 
treated differently and preferentially. They are allowed— 
42 years after the passing of the first General Electric Light- 
ing Act—to obtain outside financial assistance from the rates, 
and some undertakings take liberal advantage of the privilege. 
Now, after ratepayers have paid heavily to maintain an under- 
taking and to lighten the charges to the electricity consumers 
(which is an impertinence and a gross injustice), itis proposed 
that, at any rate in London, they shall utilize surplus profits 
for the purchase of mains, machinery, apparatus, fittings, &c., 
and for defraying the cost of laying and connecting them, 
instead of carrying the money to the credit of the local rates. 
There should be not only a moral, but a statutory, obliga- 
tion upon such undertakings to repay what they have ex- 
tracted from the ratepayers, who are far from being all 
electricity consumers. If there is not this repayment, then 
there is a distinct injury to the competing gas undertaking, 
which is, as a rule, a large ratepayer, and is often assessed 
so that it pays proportionately a much heavier sum than 
the electricity concern. Take Woolwich as an example. 
The amount taken from the rates up to March 31, 1920, to 
square the losses on the electricity concern, was no less 
than £191,179; and this huge sum has since been raised 
to £212,000. The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the other ratepayers have had to supply that money; and 
yet there is no compulsion so to conduct the business that 
it will pay, and give something over and above to help to 
liquidate the maintenance appropriations from the rates. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company and the Commercial 
Company could supply similar instances of appropriation, 
and little or no contribution to the rates to compensate for 
the assistance afforded. 

The London County Council General Powers Bill con- 
tains a clause to authorize municipal electricity undertakings 
to spend their net surpluses, despite past appropriations 
from the rates, on plant and apparatus for the undertaking. 
The three Gas Companies already mentioned are unanimous 
in questioning the fairness of this, notwithstanding that there 
are a few precedents of similar clauses which, we believe, 
were unopposed—generally because a municipal gas under- 
taking could not oppose an approved decision of the council 
to apply for the authority. As submitted by the London 
as Companies {see “ JouRNAL ” for March 26, p. 792], there 
is no justification for an alteration of the law in the way 
suggested, especially when undertakings have been relieved 
out of the rates, and have not returned the sum of that re- 
lief. Now, too, rates are very high; and this is a reason 
to add to the other one why the general law should not be 
altered. When the Bill was before the House of Commons 
Committee, there was no attempt to deny the extent to 
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which some of the electricity undertakings have, years after 
their advent, and when business has reached goodly propor- 
tions, been assisted by the rates, which have enabled current 
to be sold at below cost price in competition with gas com- 
panies, who, if they wish to continue to live, must carry 
on their business so as not to yield losses. The Chairman of 
the Committee (Sir Arthur Shirley Benn) at first indicated 
the view that there should be some undertaking that 
moral debts owing to the rates should be repaid. Had the 
Committee adhered to that view, there would not have 
been the same objection to the conditional granting 
of the County Council clause. But they did not. Counsel 
for the promoters suggested that the clause should be ex- 
tended so that there should be no expenditure under it 
without the consent of the Electricity Commissioners. 
This proposal is almost worse than useless, as that body 
is not likely to decline consent if it is a question of helping 
-an electricity undertaking, though justice claims recom- 
pense for the ratepayers for the liberal assistance rendered 
in the past. The upshot was the Committee preferred the 
worse-than-useless proposal, and allowed the “ moral obliga- 
tion’ to slip from their minds. We hope the Gas Com- 
panies will appeal to the Lords, and will there obtain better 
satisfaction—for themselves and for the ratepayers. 

Since the discussion of the London County Council 
clause, the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company have 
sought before a Committee of the House of Lords to obtain 
the inclusion of the “ Winchester clause” ina Bill before Par- 
liament for investing the Corporation with powers for the 
construction of a new generating station. The history of 
losses in connection with this concern is anything but a 
happy one; and naturally the Gas Company, as large rate- 
payers, do not look to the expenditure of further considerable 
sums with hopeful feelings as to increased losses being 
avoided. But in their application the Company were un- 
successful, though the Corporation stated their willingness 
not to allow to fall upon the rates any part of an estimated 


deficit of £7062 in 1925. The proceedings were reported 


in our issue for the 16th inst. 











Concrete Longevity. 


The Chief Engineer of the British Empire Exhibition (Mr, 
E. O. Williams) has been knighted. He has generally been known 
as “ Concrete” Williams; but no longer must his intimates apply 
a nickname to him. He has been an ardent student of concrete, 
and has learned not only its strength potentialities, but how to 
circumvent its foibles. He states that the experience gained at 
Wembley in the construction of the Stadium and the Exhibition 
buildings has shown how concrete, by a proper mixing of the 
materials, can be prevented from weeping. In the erection of the 
buildings, the problem has also been solved as to how to avoid 
trouble through expansion and contraction. It is reported that 
the new knight is of opinion that the concrete buildings at 
Wembley will stand at least 200 years. If true, he will leave an 
excellent memorial to his constructional abilities. 


The Prophet. 

The Faraday Medal was presented to Dr. S. Z. Ferranti at a 
meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers last Friday. 
Everybody recognizes the high services of the Doctor to the elec- 
trical industry, which have resulted in a considerable development 
of the utilization of electrical energy. But while acknowledging 
his scientific attainments and achievements, there may not be the 
same willingness to accept him as a safe prophet. When thanking 
those who had conferred upon him the Faraday Medal, he ex- 
pressed the belief that electricity would be used within populous 
areas for all the services which are now supplied through the 
burning of some kind of fuel. Discoveries, in his opinion, will be 
made and inventions forthcoming which will enable electricity to 
be turned to much greater uses, and, in fact, to its being utilized 
for nearly all our wants. We would ask Dr. Ferranti to consider 
the requirements of the world which can only be met by the 
carbonization of coal; also the question of the thermal energy 
placed at the disposal of the people and industries respectively 
by the carbonization of coal and its utilization for the generation 
of electricity. 


Electric Trains. 
The grim and fearful collision on Saturday of an excursion 


Euston Station has again brought to public notice the fact that 
electrical energy is not the safe thing that certain closely inter. 
ested journalists would have people believe. One of them has 
raved terribly about the carrying of cylinders of gas under rail. 
way carriages; but there has been a gentle treatment of the acci- 
dents which have occurred on tube railways through electrical 
short-circuits and fusings. In this particular disaster last S itur. 
day, it is stated that naturally the first instinct of the passengers 
was to escape; and in doing this, many experienced severe elec. 
trical shocks by coming into contact with the live electric rail, or 
with some other electrically-charged metal. One report also states 
that “it was the electric current which is believed to have cused 
the fire which broke out in the rear compartment of the steam 
train.” The same day a man was electrocuted at the works of the 
British Thomson-Houston Company at Rugby. 





Coal Shipments. 

During March, the quantity of coal exported fell below the 
shipments of March, 1922, and nearly 2 million tons below 
those for March, 1923. Last month, 5,190,265 tons were exported; 
in March, 1923, 7,180,102 tons; and in March, 1922, 5,201,235 
tons. The values were respectively £6,390,574, £8,817,851, and 
£5,785,310. The gas coal shipped last month was only 687,358 
tons, compared with 866,607 tons in March, 1923, and 855,611 
tons in March, 1922. The respective values were: March this 
year, £832,423; March, 1923, £1,039,027; and March, 1922, 
£936,517. The average value of the gas coal exported last month 
wasf1 4s. 26d. The total quantity of coal sent abroad during 
the first quarter was 15,705,950 tons, compared with 18,694,402 
tons in the corresponding period of 1923, and 13,236,504 tons in 
that of 1922. Of these totals gas coal represented 1,981,546 tons, 
2,290,790 tons, and 1,875,466 tons—the values being £2,401,794, 
£2,633,859, and £2,082,078, 


Gas Coke Exports. 

For March, there was a drop in the exports of gas coke com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1923. The figure was 
76,826 tons, as against 93,865 tons. In March, 1922, 75,791 tons 
were shipped. The value last month was £136,708, or £1 158: 7d. 
per ton. The value in March, 1923, was £144,777, and in March, 
1922, £113,682. In the past three months, gas coke shipments 
did well, compared with the corresponding periods of 1923 and 
1922. The shipments respectively were: First quarter 1924, 
326,455 tons; 1923, 294,553 tons; 1922, 226,068 tons. The values 
were: 1924, £569,361; 1923, £428,941; 1922, £345,046. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The quantity of sulphate of ammonia exported in March 
was 26,321 tons, compared with 18,343 tons in March, 1923. The 
largest buyers were Japan, Dutch East Indies, and Spain and 
the Canaries. In the quarter, the total amount shipped was 
87,258 tons, against 64,338 tons in the corresponding period of 
last year. 


Coal Statistics. 
In view of the coal inquiry, the statistical summary of output, 
cost of production, and profits of the mining industry for the 
quarter ended Dec. 31 last, issued by the Mines Department, are 
of interest : 
Earnings per man shift 
Output per man shift . 
Saleable coal raised 
Consumed at the mines 
Miners’ coal . a on 
Balance disposable commercially 


10s. 3°33d. 
17°76 cwt. 
67,838,789 tons 
4,114,976 tons 
1,669,993 tons 
62,053,820 tous 


Total cost of production . £56,027,53! 
Costperton'. . . «+ «© « » 18s. 0° 69d. 
Total cost, deducting miners’ coal . $55,661,970 
Cost perton . 17S. 18‘ 28d. 
Commercial disposals . £61,744,941 
Representing per ton 19s. 10°81d. 
Profit . £6,082,97! 
Perton. .. . IS, 11°534. 


There were credit balances in all but two of the thirteen 
divisions into which the coalfields are divided ; these being North 
Wales, with a loss of £17,885, or 5"46d. per ton, and Cumberland, 
with a loss of £36,246, or 1s. 6°88d. per ton. Of the coal disposed 
of commercially, 24,686,845 tons are shown by the Monthly Trade 
and Navigation Accounts to have been shipped for export and 
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Nationalization. 


In the course of his presentation of the miners’ case before 
the Court of Inquiry into the question of wages in the mining 
industry, the President of the Miners’ Federation (Mr. Herbert 
Smith) mentioned nationalization. He thought nationalization 
of the mines would have to occur if the coal industry could not 
meet the men’s demands. That is a matter for the nation and 
not for the miners; and the nation are well persuaded that they 
would be worse off with the mines nationalized than with them 
under private ownership. The Secretary of Mines (Mr. Shinwell), 
in an address to his constituents in Linlithgowshire, stated that 
he is preparing a Bill to deal with the nationalization of mining 
royalties; but he frankly admitted that it was extremely unlikely 
that the present Parliament would allow him to deal with such a 
measure. That would show the wisdom of Parliament. 


Retail Coal Prices. 


The Secretary of Mines (Mr. Shinwell) is far from satisfied 
with the results of his inquiry into retail coal prices. He states 
that he is not going to let the matter rest, as he is convinced that 
the merchants are exacting an unduly large profit, or that the 
organization of distribution is too circumlocutory. 








ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


In last week’s “ Memoranda,” notice was given to the con- 
tents of a paper read by Mr. F. Smith before the West Riding 
(Aire and Calder) Electricity District, E.D.A. Provisional Area 
Sub-Committee. That contribution was 
followed by one by Mr. S. C. Hurry, also 
on “ Electric Cooking and Heating Appa- 
ratus from the Manufacturers’ Point of View.” The author 
approached the cooker problem from the angle that a cooker 
must be built to please the cook—in other words, it is a little un- 
fortunate that the tendency still prevails to produce a sound elec- 
trical job at the expense of a sound cooking article. It is, in our 
judgment, somewhat unfortunate if the two things clash, particu- 
larly with such an agent as electricity. The one should be con- 
tributory to the other—and not antagonistic. A sound electric job 
should produce a greater reliability, as well as contribute to 
conserving the expensive heat units which electricity supplies ; 
and Mr. Hurry confesses that ‘‘ we have no spare heat units to 
throw away or waste.” His experience, too, is that the conven- 
tional “ gas-type” electric cooker is more easily placed than a 
freak. This is a compliment to the gas-cooker. Again, he holds 
that the householder must be supplied with a cooker proportionate 
in capacity to the size of the family. But a family does not want a 
cooking appliance too tight-laced in respect of cooking 
capacity; there must be in it some margin beyond normal 
requirements, seeing that it will be wanted to perform more work 
when visitors are staying in the house, or a dinner party is being 
given. The reason that the capacity of electric cookers should 
be, in Mr. Hurry’s opinion, proportionate to the ordinary needs of 
the family, is that a cooker equal to providing for ten persons, if 
used for only two or three, may present the unfortunate user 
with a quarterly bill some 40 or 50 p.ct. higher than necessary. 
That is quite understandable with electricity. He thinks that 
four sizes of cookers will satisfy requirements. Electrical people 
have a bad way of always looking on the small side of things. 
They are compelled to this by the need to economize the 3420 
B.Th.U. of the electrical unit. Then the small cooker can be 
purchased at a cheaper rate than the larger sizes, hiring rates 
or them can be lower, and maintenance costs have the same 
tendency. There is all the difference in these respects between 
acooker which requires 2°5 Kw. maximum load and one which 
heeds (say) 6 kw. The limitation of sizes to four also affects the 
stock of spares; and the manufacturers have been designing and 
devising with a view to make this as light as possible. 


Please the Cook. 


Mr. Hurry states that the electrical busi- 
ness was never more flourishing than it is 
now. Any increment of progress would 
make it more flourishing than it was be. 
fore, We can equally well say the gas-cooker business was never 
more flourishing than it is to-day, with the 5 million cookers that 
Ps distributed and in service throughout Great Britain. He is 
F pyeratified that supply authorities are one by one settling details 
of hire schemes and tariffs for cooking purposes. But Mr. Hurry 
cannot eucourage the idea of a reduction in the price of cookers, 
i ethstanding the prospect of an increased demand. He says: 
J nfortuaately only the cooker manufacturer knows how much 
then has been lost in the past owing to restricted output, and 
* a sity of spending so much on experimental and research 

ork.” As Mr. Smith showed in the paper reviewed and com. 


No Cooker 
Price Reductions. 
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mented upon last week, it has been a difficult task—iu fact, an 
almost heart-breaking one—to apply electricity to cooking opera- 
tions, and comply with all the conditions necessary to satisfaction. 
Now the prospect is that, despite a larger demand, the initial cost 
will not decrease, owing to the facts that the prices of raw materials 
are hardening and castings already cost more. Every effort, Mr. 
Hurry remarks, is being made to keep prices down; and he urges 
supply authorities torely upon the products of the manufacturers, 
instead of upon their own ideas of design. A singular thing is 
that many electrical engineers have very little notion as to what 
it costs the manufacturers to alter even one of the minor details 
of an electric cooker. Such requests are often only due to the 
fad or whim of anindividual. To-day an electrical engineer must 
be prepared to order 500 to 1000 cookers if changes in standard 
models are required without an increase in price. Naturally, 
regret was expressed during the discussion that all the improve- 
ments of which Mr. Smith and Mr. Hurry had spoken were not 
going to reduce the prices of cookers. And there was also com- 
plaint that the existing hotplates do not give sufficient heat; and 
someone pointed to the increase of the loading from 1000 to 2000 
watts in one case. Then again, a hotplate subject to such great 
variations of temperature is disposed to a shorter life—a life 
already severely jeopardized by the present temperature varia- 
tions and the spilling of liquid upon the heated elements. It is 
still generally thought that indicator lamps must be continued on 
cookers, in order to inform the user when current is on or off. 


There is one thing that electrical men 
cannot use without censure; that is, hyper. 
bolic comparison of the relative costs 
of gas and electricity. We find it in Mr. Hurry’s reply to the dis- 
cussion. He stated that for cooking electricity at 1d. per unit was 
equivalent to gas at 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 1000 c.ft. We know that 
electricity is not used at roo p.ct. efficiency in the oven. There 
is waste through radiation, &c.; and the efficiency of the hot- 
plates (when new) is only about 40 p.ct. The 2s. 6d. is equal to 
30 pence, and 30 times 3420 B.Th.U. is 102,600 B.Th.U. Taking 
38., 36 times 3420 B.Th.U. is 123,120 B.Th.U. A 1o00c.ft. of 500 
B.Th.U. gas gives 500,000 B.Th.U. If Mr. Hurry’s comparison 
were correct, the over-all efficiency of the electric cooker would 
have to be 100 p.ct., and that of the gas-cooker less than 20 p.ct. 
to obtain equivalent cost! There are gas boiling rings which give 
60 p.ct. efficiency. The figures supplied by Mr. Hurry are said to 
be on the assumption that a self-contained electric kettle is used 
with the cooker. That makes little difference to what we have 
now to say. Without intending to be offensive, we accuse Mr. 
Hurry of a gross absurdity, which can be easily demonstrated. 
To us it seems extraordinarily stupid to indulge in cost statements 
of the character of those made by this author; but in the elec- 
tricity supply industry the frequency of their use, and the reluct- 
ance to offer proof, suggests that it is regarded as a creditable 
thing. One point more. Mr. R. A. Lower was present (he seems 
to be here, there, and everywhere now) telling how in Norwich 
they have about 600 electric cookers in service. Some 450 odd 
were out by December; and since January this year 180 agree- 
ments have been signed. He advises that tariffs must be right to 
attain success, that the most efficient service must be rendered, 
and that everything must be done instantly. We have not the 
slightest doubt that in all points of advice he is right. When ex- 
perience ripens, when cookers and hotplates begin to deteriorate, 
and when the “ most efficient service” (which means nursing and 
care) cannot be given to the cookers, the wisdom of the advice to 
electrical men as to doing everything instantly will be better 
realized. If things are not done instantly, the opportunity for 
doing anything at all may disappear. 


Cost Comparisons. 


An excellent paper was contributed to 
the final Salesmanship Conference for 
the season of the Electrical Development 
Association. It was by Mr. W. Y. Anderson, who is chief of the 
sales work of the Birmingham Corporation Electricity Depart- 
ment. The title of the communication was “ Selling Electric 
Power,” but it dealt with more matters than that. It told of the 
efficient sales organization of the Corporation Electricity Depart- 
ment. Around him Mr. Anderson has brought five outdoor assist- 
ants, and to each he has given a district, and the responsibility in 
it for the lighting, power, heating, and cooking development. 
Some will question whether it is wise to place all branches of 
the business in one salesman’s hands, and whether it would not be 
better for men severally to specialize in one branch. There is 
no doubt the latter is the way to secure greater efficiency in each 
branch; but, on the other hand, there is the consideration that 
Birmingham has a large supply area, and that a man can keep in 
better touch with all classes of consumers if he has only a limited 
area in which to devel6p business. However, very much depends 
on the locality,as to which system—the man for one line of busi- 
ness, or the man for a defined area of operation—is the better to 
adopt. The man in charge of a district also canvasses roads in 
which there are no mains. Eventually the mains are extended if 
it is considered that the proposition is one which will bring in a 
fair revenue for the first year, bearing in mind that the next two 
years will always yield additional consumers. A sharp outlook is 
kept for any new house, works, cinema, or other building under 
construction in the district. The lighting of a number of houses 
on Corporation estates has been secured. 


Birmingham Push. 
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In order that manufacturers may have 
practical demonstrations of the value of 
the electric drive, the department hire-out 
electric-motors.* This scheme, Mr. Anderson says, has proved 
very popular; and they have now more than 1600 motors, total- 
ling 10,000 H.P. out on hire. Our friend thinks that electrical sales- 
men have good ground for being more enthusiastic over their 
jobs than gas salesmen, “ who see their clients turning-over to elec- 
tricity at the rate of hundreds per month all over the country.” 
It would be interesting to hear what explanation Mr. Anderson 
would give as to what are the causes for the large development 
gas is making in Birmingham and throughout the country. Mr. 
Anderson supplies some figures for power in different operations 
for steam, gas, and electricity. In all the cases quoted, electricity 
at 1d. per unit works out cheaper than gas. Mr. Anderson must 
know very well that the factors of load, time, and price come into 
power considerations. For one purpose under a given set of con- 
ditions gas can beat electricity hollow ; for other purposes elec- 
tricity is the better agent. In his opinion, “ gas versus electricity 
is no longer a serious. consideration to any manufacturer who has 
had gas-engine experience, as it is a case of electricity every time.” 
It is not such a simple matter as that. If it were, and if all else 
that Mr. Anderson advances was of universal application, there 
would be no Gas Department in Birmingham, and particularly one 
that continues to put on flesh despite Mr. Anderson’s beliefs, 
efforts, and figures. There must be some reason for the persist- 
ence in life and expansion of the Department. We wonder, Mr. 
Anderson, what it is. 


The Power Load. 


Electricity supply is no respecter’ of 

persons or times. It has an unkind way 

of failing most inopportunely. At Laun- 
ceston the other Sunday evening, a large portion of the supply 
area had the current cut-off during the hours of worship. 
Naturally much inconvenience was caused to the congregations 
in the sacred edifices, except those in which gas represents a 
more reliable illuminant. There was no interruption of the 
services at the gas-lighted churches; but in the other churches 
and chapels the sermons were concluded in the dark. At one, 
two lighted candles had to suffice to enable the service to be 
brought to an end; and in other cases the services were con- 
cluded by the singing of well-known hymns. On Tuesday night, 
there was for a period an absence of electricity at the British 
Empire Exhibition; and last Thursday week Islington suffered a 

* similar collapse. While mentioning these matters, it may interest 
some readers to know that a newspaper reporter states that the 
recent fire on the ‘‘ Leviathan” was caused by the fusing of a wire 
supplying an electric heater. Of course, our contemporaries will 
say, or think, he ought not to publish such a statement. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. CHARLES HuSsEy, the only magistrate now on the Croydon 
Borough Bench who was in the first batch elected, and who 
was for many years Chairman of the Croydon Gas Company, 
recently celebrated his eightieth birthday. 


Mr. J. W. Hotroyp, Assistant Showrooms and Fittings Super- 
intendent to the Huddersfield Corporation Gas Department, 
has been appointed Outdoor Superintendent to the Elland-cum- 
Greetland GasCompany. Mr. Holroyd served his apprenticeship 
in the distribution department under Mr. J. H. Brearley, Engineer 
and Manager of the Longwood Gas Company, and succeeded Mr. 
E. L. Oughton, now of the South Suburban Gas Company, as 
lecturer in “ Gas-Fitting ” at the Huddersfield Technical College. 


OBITUARY. 


The death took place suddenly, following pneumonia, on 
Thursday last, of Mr. GEorGE MacPueErson, of Wombourne, 
Penn, near Wolverhampton. One of the chief leaders of industry 
in South Staffordshire, he was associated mainly with the iron 
and steel industry, but had many other interests. He was a 
Director and Deputy-Chairman of the South Staffordshire Mond 
Gas (Power and Heating) Company. 


Failures. 

















Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—Mr. T. 
Thornton (the Hon. Secretary) intimates that the spring general 
meeting of the Association will be held at Stourbridge on Thurs- 
day, May 29. Full particulars will be announced later. 

Midland Junior Gas Association.—The annual general meeting 
of the Association will be held in the Council House, Birmingham, 
to-morrow (Thursday) evening. At the close of the ordinary busi- 
ness, Mr. H. R. Hems, of the Industrial Research Laboratories, 
Birmingham, will read a paper on “ Gas-Furnace Installations.” 

The Hanley Gas and Electricity Exhibition—Mr. A. Mackay, 
the Engineer and General Manager of the Stoke-on-Trent Gas 
Department, has invited the Midland Salesmen’s Circle to visit 
on Saturday next the gas and electricity exhibition which is being 
held in the Palais de Danse, Hanley. [Reference to this exhibi- 
tion is made on p. 336.] Members should meet inside the exhi- 
bition not later than three o’clock. The Stoke-on-Trent Gas 
Department will provide tea for all who are able to attend. 
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IS A NEW GAS REGULATION. ACT 
NECESSARY ? 


By GeorceE Evetts, M.lInst.C.E. 
The above question is not put forward by the writer, but is 
answered definitely in the affirmative by ‘Gas Engineer” in the 
“ JourNAL ” for April 9 in the course of a series of interesting and 
thoughtful articles on ‘‘ The Present Position of the Gas Industry,” 


It is not proposed here to review the articles in detail, a great 
part of which will not be seriously challenged by gas engineers 
and administrators; but there are one or two suggestions thrown 
out which would indicate that “Gas Engineer” does not fully 
appreciate the complications which would arise if any attempt 





| were made to tamper with the present basis of standard prices 


and dividends. It is not clear whether the writer of the articles 
intends his remarks to apply to existing or to new capital; but 
in either case the difficulties of creating a new basis would be 
enormous. 

THE StTaTuTory BARGAIN. 


It must not be overlooked that the existing standard price, 
coupled with the standard dividend associated with that price, 
constitutes a bargain between the consumer and the shareholder 
(and in most co-partnership undertakings, the workmen as well) 
which has received Parliamentary sanction ; and it is on this bar- 
gain that the whole of the capital has been raised. It is true that 
the original standard prices (writing now of the conditions up to 
1914) resulted in high dividends ; but the consumer had the major 
portion of the benefit, and what is more to the point, the price 
paid for each issue of capital reflected these improved conditions, 
and resulted in large premiums which are non-dividend bearing. 
Thus, if an undertaking paying (say) 6 p.ct. in 1895 raised capital 
at par, the capital raised in rg10, when the dividend may have 
reached 8 p.ct., would have fetched about £30 premium for {100 
nominal raised. Therelation between the rate of interest in a 
certain company and the yield of a Government security would 
remain unaltered, and this ratio would keep constant even with a 
changing rate of income-tax, which affects all dividends alike. 
The Gas Regulation Act, as far as section 1 is concerned, merely 
adds what may be called a “ War Bonus ” to the original standard 
price ; and the effect of revision under section 1 makes this war 
bonus a fluctuating one dependent on the trend of prices. The 
working of the Act, and the calculations involved in working out 
any specific case, permit the Board of Trade to exercise discretion 
to such an extent that hard cases can be dealt with; but the 
fundamental principle underlying its application is such that there 
can be no interference with the original standard or the basis of 
the original Parliamentary bargain. Such a change can only be 
effected by a Parliamentary Bill or an application under section 
to of the Gas Regulation Act, which would involve an investiga- 
tion into all the circumstances, and not merely confining the in- 
quiry to the trend of events since 1914. There are examples of 
such changes in the undertakings which have applied for basic 
prices in recent years, and there is always an opportunity for 
maximum-price companies to change to standard prices. 

There still exists a certain amount of misapprehension with re- 
gard to the scope of section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. Ina 
recent address before one of the gas associations, the interpreta- 
tion of certain words in section 1 (subsection 3) of the Act, was 
discussed. The last paragraph of this is as follows: ‘‘ The 
Order may make such modifications of any provisions whereby 
the rate of dividend payable by the undertakers, or any other pay- 
ment, is dependent on the price of gas supplied, as appear to the 
Board to be necessary.” It is always difficult to say what was 
the intention of the author of a clause in an Act of Parliament, 
but it may be accepted that these words are merely the machi- 
nery by which the sliding-scale increment is converted from the 
volume to the thermal basis. The words “any other payment 
may apply to contributions to special funds, co-partnership bonus, 
contributions in aid of rates, or any other payment dependent on 
the relation of selling price to standard or maximum price. It 
was never intended, or at any rate the Board of Trade have 
never suggested, that these words should imply any power to alter 
the standard or maximum rate of dividend, as this implies a dis- 
tinct change of the basis of the bargain between the shareholder 
andthe consumer. It would be tantamount to a change in the 
standard or maximum price. For example, supposing a standard 
price of 4s. was coupled with a standard dividend of 7 p.ct. with 
a 38. 6d. slide. If the dividend were increased to 8 p.ct., the ad- 
dition would be equivalent to nearly six increments of dividend, 
or an addition of 6d. per roo0 c.ft. (1'2d. per therm) to the stan- 
dard price. Therefore, the existing shareholders would be in 4 
substantially better position, though purchasers of new capital 
would be unaffected. 

Tue INVESTOR PRESCRIBES THE RATE OF DIVIDEND. 


“Gas Engineer” suggests a new sliding-scale with a new stad- 
dard dividend, and makes a clean start on a basis which is not 
unreasonable for a new undertaking or a new issue of capital, but 
will not bear examination for existing capital. The method sug 
gested is to average the rate of interest on Government securities 
for one, two, or three years, and add a “ certain percentage” for 
the difference in rate of interest due to the lower security. This 
is far too sweeping as a general proposition, as an examination 10 





yields would readily show; and its intention would be quickly 
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rendered nugatory by the opinion of the investor, even in the case 
of new capital. In the case of existing capital it would not 
pear investigation for a moment, for old-established companies 
are paying dividends far above the standard rates, and most of the 
existing shareholders have paid correspondingly more than par for 
their holdings, particularly in the case of the original or pioneer 
capital, where there may be none of the original shareholders 
left on the books. 

Dealing with new capital, it would clarify the position to ex- 
amine the yield which investors demand by tabulating a few of 
the better-known companies which appear in the list issued weekly 


by the “ JouRNAL,” taking the average prices and the dividends 
last paid. 




















Last | _ 
_— Average Dividend | Yield 
Prices. | —— P.Ct. 

| P.Ct. | re et! 

| a ee ® £s d 
Gas Light and Coke Company gis 5 6 8 5 16 6 
South Metropolitan... 97 5.25 0 5 18 o 
Commercial 4 p.ct. . | 92% 600 690 
een Rg es 99 62 0 6 30 
Wandsworth “B"’. ‘ | 1124 712 6 615 6 
Tottenham 34 p.ct. . 100 610 Oo 610 0 
South Suburban. — | 99 | 610 oO 611 6 
Groydon . °°. 2 1 we | 103 610 oO 6 6 0 
Hornsey 7 p.ct.. . . 2). 148 ee | 615 0 
Bournemouth 7p.ct. . . . 121 | 700 | 515 6 
Hastings 34 p.ct. . . . . 80 | a ae ae ae 
ate a aaa 119 | 700 517 6 
hs ss we «. 6 72k | 5 00 618 oO 
Portsea Island ‘‘C’”’ ; 200 | 1200 600 
ee Ee rn aes 1254 8 10 oO 615 6 
ES oe ee oe oe 100 5 8 4 5 8 4 





From this table it is seen that from the investor’s point of view 
(which is the principal factor in considering issues of capital) the 
security of the Bournemouth Company of £5 15s. 6d. is better 
than the Gas Light and Coke Company’s at £5 16s. 6d. p.ct., 
whereas the British is nearly equal to the Gas Light. Further, it 
may be questioned whether the Commercial security is 12s. 6d. p.ct. 
lower than Gas Light; but the combined opinion of investors has 
placed it in that position, and there is no more to be said. 

Therefore, if the standard rate of dividend was stabilized at 
(say) 6 p.ct., then Gas Light would immediately go above par, 
say from 914 to 103, whereas Tottenham would fall from 100 to 
g2,or thereabouts. Newcapital in the latter Company would be 
issued at under par. Therefore any attempt to put the Com- 
panies on an even keel would become useless immediately, 
and the last state would be worst than the first. 

Many medium-sized undertakings (200 to 800 millions) transfer 
stock on a 7 p.ct. basis, and many undertakings enjoying strong 
local support can raise capital on terms equal to the London 
Companies. Any attempt at standardization would be hopeless. 

Taking the yield of Consols at £4 12s. 6d. p.ct., the best com- 
panies in the list would require an addition of only 1} p.ct. (i.c., an 
increase of 27 p.ct. on the Consols yield), whereas the medium- 
sized undertakings referred to would need at least 22 p.ct. (or over 
50 p.ct. in excess of the Consols yield). 

STANDARD RATE FoR NEw CaPITAL. 


_ The standard rate of dividend on new capital is not material 
in so far as the investor dictates the terms. It is admittedly de- 
sirable that additional capital should not be raised under par if it 
can be avoided; and there has been a tendency to increase such 
standard rates since the war. The usual objections have been 
raised by certain local authorities, but under the Auction Clauses 
it matters little. In one case with which the writer is acquain- 
ted, the additional capital (in the period of very dear money) was 
given Io p.ct. as a maximum rate, but the issue was made when 
money was a little cheaper, and resulted in an average price of 
127 or thereabouts, or a yield of a little under 8 p.ct. The Com- 
pany in question is a small one, and could not possibly raise capital 
on a 7 p.ct. basis; but the increased rate granted by the Board of 
Trade did not cost the consumer one penny, 
STANDARD Prices ON A NATIONAL Basis. 


This suggestion made by a “ Gas Engineer” has equal, if not 
More serious, objections. It is impossible to zone and grade gas 
undertakings in the manner suggested. Who is to decide the 
“certain additions” for small works? Size is certainly a factor, 
geographical position is also of importance; but it is submitted 
that every circumstance must be taken into consideration, and 
itis impossible to bring every circumstance within the scope of 
a schedule which could only include certain fundamentals. The 
nature of the district is as important as the size and position; 
and who could sit down and decide the infinite number of gradua- 
tions which would be .necessary? How far does mining and 
subsidence affect the leakage? What portion of the district is 
affected by mining, and is the portion affected that in which trunk 
Mains or only service mains are laid? Towns of similar size and 
éven in similar districts have very different markets for residual 
Products. The more one examines this proposition, the more 
impracticable it becomes. 
. the original standard price took all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, and the Gas Regulation Act adds the increased costs 
ue to the war, taking all the circumstances into account since 
1914, as far as concerns price alteration. The original standard 
Price fixed may have been too high or too low. If too high, then 






the shareholder has only gained one-fifth to one-tenth of the addi- 
tional profits which accrued due to price reductions. This gain, 
small as it is by comparison with the consumer’s share, ceases as 
soon as the stock changes hands, since the subsequent holder pur- 
chases on the basis of the yield coupled with the security and the 
potentialities. In the same way, subsequent issues of capital are 
bought on the basis of the increased yield, and the consumer loses 
nothing, because of the premiums paid by the shareholder. There- 
fore, the gain to the shareholders is a continually decreasing pro- 
portion, as the favourable standard price increases the market 
value of the stock. In the same manner, if the original standard 
price is too low, the holder of the original capital loses a corre- 
spondingly small proportion of the margin, as the shareholder will 
value the stock on the yield, with the result that an unfavourable 
standard price, with small potential increase in dividends, will not 
command such a high price. Thus the combination of standard 
price, selling price, and Auction Clauses tends to level-up in- 
equalities, and the advantage or disadvantage to the present 
shareholders is almost negligible compared with the chaos which 
would be caused by any attempt at levelling-up or standardization 
at present. “ 

The present writer has dealt with upwards of 70 applications for 
Orders under section 1 of the Act; and in no case has there been 
any notable hardship either for consumers or shareholders. The 
Act may or may not have been hurriedly drawn up; but in prac- 
tice it is one of the most satisfactory in operation which has been 
put on the Statute Book. In only one class of undertaking can 
any criticism be directed—i.c., the company which, but for the 
war, would have had a greatly improved position as compared 
with 1914. Such companies as would fall under the following 
heads would not reap full benefit of the Act: 


(x1) Companies which, owing to heavy capital expenditure in 
the immediate pre-war years, had not reached the dividend. 
earning stage. But for rising costs due to the war, such 
companies would have enjoyed a large growth in business, 
without capital expenditure, and thus paid a dividend. The 
development may have actually matured, but the increase 
in sales results in a reduction in costs of production, and 
thus the increase in cost since 1914 is not so much as the 
actual rise in prices would reflect. 

(2) Companies which had spent capital in order to save revenue, 
and whose dividend would have increased but for the war, 
owing to decreased cost of production. In such cases 
again, the proved increase in cost is less than that due to 
prices, but only the proved increases can be granted under 
section 1. , 

(3) Where re-organization or improved carbonizing would have 
resulted in lower costs of production and consequently in- 
creased dividends. 

In all these cases the whole savings due to growth or lowered 
costs are given to the consumer without the shareholder gaining 
his portion. 

To take actual figures, suppose the actual increased costs since 
1914 amounted to 4d. per therm (and this would have been 6d., 
but for any of the reasons indicated above), then the actual in- 
crease in cost is 4d., as this is all which can be obtained under 
the original Order under section 1. Had 1914 prices been un- 
altered, costs of production would have been reduced by 2d. per 
therm, and the shareholder would have obtained ten more incre- 
ments of dividend. As it is, the fact that only 4d. is added to the 
standard price ensures that the consumer gets 100 p.ct. of the 
savings accrued. With the exception of this class, the Act does 
everything which can be desired. In fact there are many notable 
cases where a higher dividend is being paid than in 1914, show- 
ing that the Act even in this respect is not cast iron, and that the 
amount “ reasonably required ” to be added to the original stand- 
ard has resulted in good management meeting with at least part 
of its just reward. 

SHOULD THE SELLING PRICE BE CALCULATED AT THE 
“ AVERAGE?” 

This question has cropped-up on many occasions in the Par- 
liamentary Committee rooms and at Board of Trade inquiries in 
comparing prices of gas, but this is only the second occasion on 
which the writer has seen it suggested that the average price 
should be deemed the selling price for the purpose of calculation 
of the standard dividend. The suggestion has a certain attrac- 
tion, but on examination it will be seen that it is no better 
than the existing system. In making comparisons before Parlia- 
mentary Committees and the like, virtue is claimed on account of 
low average selling prices, but to put a premium on this would be 
to add to an already favourable situation. The undertaking for- 
tunate enough to be in an industrial area where large consumers 
abound, already has the advantage of their presence, and such an 
undertaking is often enabled to sell gas cheaply to the small con- 
sumer on account of this factor. Therefore, why adda bonus to 
an already favourable position? A company so situated should 
be able to sell to large consumers at a lower price; and if this 
circumstance is taken into account (another problem for grading 
experts) a correspondingly lower price should be awarded, and 
therefore the position is levelled-up once more. Economical 
running because of large industrial consumers—low selling price 
accordingly (taking average prices)—low standard because con- 
ditions are favourable—so we complete the circle, and come back 
to the same point. 





. The whole problem can be tackled by a logical scale of dis- 
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counts; and “ Gas Engineer ” gets to the root of the matter when 
he begins to isolate the gas cost from the service cost. Take a 
simple case of two undertakings—one with practically all domestic 
consumers, the other with all industrial consumers—selling the 
same quality of gas; and analyze the costs, assuming the cost of 
gas into the holder is equal in each case. On a close investiga- 
tion into the accounts of many undertakings, it is rare to find that 
meter and stove rents more than meet the cost of repairs and in- 
spection ; but assume that half of the interest on the capitalis paid 
in rentals, leaving the balance to be made up out of the cost of gas: 














A. B. 
rae € All Domestic. | All Industrial. 

Capital expenditure (pre-war rates). . . £575 £375 
Works, &c., per millionc.ft. sold . . £225 £240 
Mains and services do. ae £175 £135 

Meters, stoves, &c. do. at £175 én 
Interest per million soldat6p.ct. . . . £34'5 $22°5 
Interest per therm sold ee ie 1°66d, 108d. 
Cost into holder . age 5°0od. 5 "ood. 
Distribution salaries and wages . — o* 40d. o* 10d. 
REA abt ge 6 fet ee ee o0'45d. 0*35d. 
ee Staak Ba an ede Tok, aa ae o' 80d. 0° 40d. 

Superannuation, co-partnership, insurance, 

PRE Th Mev dil ee a, alee ee o*4od. o*4od. 
Oe 6 - ee 9°41d. 7°83d. 

Less contribution from stove rents 0° 25d. oe 
Economic selling price 9’ 16d. 7°83d. 











Therefore, other things being equal, the undertaking which is 
substantially industrial can afford to sell gas at 1°33d. per therm 
less (or 15 p.ct.); and in the above typical cases the performance 
of A in selling gas at g'2d. per therm is as good as B, whose sell- 
ing price may be 7°8d. 

“Gas Engineer” is embarking on a somewhat dangerous line 
of investigation when he takes the cost of the distribution and 
management in his typical case at 20s. 10d. per consumer, and so 
calculates the contribution of eack class of consumer. Itis to be 
assumed that the sum of 2}d. per therm is inclusive of rates, dis- 
tribution wages and salaries, co-partnership, national insurance, 
management, and miscellaneous charges, otherwise it is difficult 
to see how such a large figure is arrived at. Such items as rates, 
co-partnership, national insurance, &c., are dependent on the 
profits, prosperity, and total number of employees, and should be 
calculated on the charge per therm sold. For instance, the rates 
would not be reduced per therm because the profit is made from 
an industrial load; rather the reverse, owing to decrease in the 
tenants’ capital. Such items as distribution wages and salaries 
and management, though worked at so much “ per consumer” for 
comparative purposes, cannot be said to be the true measure of 
the liability. 

To bring this matter clearly into focus, ‘Gas Engineer” takes 


24d. per therm as what may be called “ overhead expenses; ” and ° 


this amounts to £20,800 on a sale of 2 million therms per an- 
num, which is truly stated at 20s. rod. per consumer. But now 
comes the fallacy in the reasoning. Would this corresponding 
expenditure only amount to 200 times 2os. 10d. or £208 per annum 
if each of the 200 consumers in the district took 10,000 therms ? 
The profit on such an undertaking might reach £12,000 a year, 
and the rates paid might amount to £2000 a year. Therefore, 
the comparison between 20s. 10d. and £104 is based on unsound 
premises. 

Further, “Gas Engineer” in his typical case assumes that no 
discount is given, and then proceeds to draw an exaggerated 
picture. As a matter of fact, however, it would be difficult to find 
an undertaking selling 2 million therms per annum which would 
not grant a discount to a customer taking as much as 1/200th 
part of its whole supply (or 10,000 therms per annum). At a 
modest rate of 15 p.ct. on gas at rod. per therm, the discount 
would amount to £62 tos. per annum, and this sum goes a very 
long way towards meeting a “ service” contribution of £104, and 
would probably represent the saving effected by the gas under- 
taking in connection with the large supply. 

In the original article it is stated that ‘‘ excessively” high prices 
for gas are signs of bad management now and in the past. This 
may be partially true, but no tampering with the standard price 
now will remedy this without worse troubles to follow. The Gas 
Regulation Act, however, offers no sympathy, theoretical or prac- 
tical, to mismanagement since 1914. 

“Gas Engineer” admits the difficulty in making a comparison 
of companies after the cost of gas into holder is arrived at. The 
present writer hopes he has proved that the method adopted 
in the article referred to is based on unsound economic as- 
sumptions, and yet it is seriously suggested that the Gas Regu- 
lation Act should be remodelled on standardized lines, both as 
regards standard price and standard rates of dividends. The 
writer has made a close and detailed study of the economic 
effects of this Act for four years, with the experience of many 
actual cases both for promotion and for criticism, and in addition 
a working knowledge of the effects of section 1 Orders for large 
and small undertakings with which matters of administration, and 
sometimes policy, are closely connected. He would state in 
conclusion that, unless a scheme considerably better than that 
under discussion can be evolved, the Gas Regulation Act should 
be left alone. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY. 


By a Gas ENGINEER, 
[With the opinions expressed in this series of articles, the Editor 
of the ‘‘ JOURNAL”’ does not necessarily associate himself. 
Advertising and Salesmanship. 

When the history of the present day is written, it is more than 
possible that the period will be proclaimed as the “ Advertisement 
Age.” Nowadays everything is advertised, and sheer merit, un. 
assisted by advertisement, rarely achieves what the world calls 
success. 


Personal advertisement by every individual who has ambition— 
in whatever rank of life he may be—may be regarded as a neces. 
sity. However regrettable, this fact must be faced. A certain 
proportion of his energy must be expended in persuading others 
that he is as great a man as he believes himself to be. The young 
working man with aspirations towards leadership advertises him- 
self by speaking at meetings—making wild statements far beyond 
anything he would say in conversation with a friend, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an inch more space in the newspaper reports, 
The nouveau riche gains his end by charitable gifts (acclaimed in 
the Press) ; the actress by her stolen jewels; doctors and bank 
managers by acceptance of honorary positions in charitable or- 
ganizations ; the clergy by unusual sermons ; and even the leaders 
in the gas industry owe more than a little to the advertisement 
they receive in the Technical Press for articles published, papers 
read at association meetings, or the results of experiments made 
of new or little-tried apparatus for making and dealing with gas, 
Finally, the devil himself advertises by the continued worldly 
prosperity of men whom we all think should be either dead or in 
gaol. As for commodities, practically everything except small 
houses and Rolls Royce cars must be largely advertised before 
they can command an extensive sale. 

To most people advertisement means little more than something 
snappy or striking in the Daily Press; and to those people the 
summit of the pyramid of publicity is the front page of the “ Daily 
Mail.” With regard to ephemeral products such as patent meidi- 
cines, soaps, &c., there is no doubt some reason in the above; 
but, even with them, you must have an article for sale which sup- 
plies a real or fancied want, and attains a certain quality before 
even the cleverest advertisement will ensure continued success, 
A catchy phrase such as “ Monkey soap won’t wash clothes” 
(which is one of the cleverest and most literally true of all adver- 
tisements) or a striking poster or cartoon often starts the sale of 
a hitherto unknown article; but quality in one form or another 
has the last word. Advertising an essential commodity like gas 
is a much more complicated matter; and just as gas is the most 
comprehensive of all the different branches of engineering, so the 
industry must consider, adopt, reject, or adapt all the known 
methods, and, if necessary, evolve new ones of its own in order to 
ensure that the capabilities of gas are known to all possible 
consumers. 

The advertisement of gas comes under two heads—the first 
being gas itself, and the second the apparatus for itsusing. The 
first is essentially a matter for the companies individually and the 
“ B.C.G.A.,” while the second is primarily, but not entirely, a 
matter for the manufacturers of gas-apparatus. The one often, 
if not generally, involves the other; but it is an advantage to 
have two separate bodies of men working to one end but starting 
from two different standpoints. The manufacturers’ advertise- 
ments are, or should be, mainly directed to the sellers of their 
apparatus, who in nine cases out of ten are also the actual sellers 
of the gas. The advertising of the companies should all be done 
with one end in view—permanently to increase the sale of gas. 

That truth and honesty pay is a maxim which is honoured more 
in the breach than in the observance in general advertising is too 
obvious to require proof; but if there is one branch of salesman- 
ship to which it should apply more than any other it is in the selling 
of gas. A wrong description or a false claim made for a piece of 
apparatus sold to a consumer may do untold harm to any company. 
In almost any other industrial concern, if for any reason sales fall 
off in any branch, it is possible to concentrate on another phase, 
and by judicious advertising recoup some, if not all, of the lost trade. 
It is different with the gas industry, as the applications of gas are 
limited ; and it will become more and more difficult as the time goes 
on to find different methods of consumption. 

While it is wise and necessary to do all that is possible to make 
the manifold uses of gas known far and wide to all users and pos- 
sible users of gas, it is dangerous to make claims which cannot be 
fulfilled, or to recommend gas for an unsuitable purpose. For 
example, it has been stated that gas is cheaper than coal for heating 
living rooms. This is a misstatement. It is not cheaper, but 
dearer, though in many cases this drawback is more than counter- 
balanced by other advantages gained. Again, to recommend a 
gas water circulator (a very efficient piece of apparatus in itself) 
for heating bath water some considerable distance from the circu- 
lator is to recommend something totally unfitted for the purpose 
for which it is required. Gas companies should never recom- 
mend such a thing, and, what is more, they should refuse to fix it. 
A point-blank refusal to accept an order which you know will 
turn out unsatisfactory is an advertisement in itself, especial'y if 
the customer is obstinate, and gets somebody else to do the work. 
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Before considering any scheme of advertising, gas companies 
should assure themselves that they are in a position to give a good 
and efficient service in case the advertisements meet with success. 
A company whose works and distributing plant are capable of 
giving satisfactory service with present demand might ruin its 
reputation and create wholesale dissatisfaction by embarking 
upon a successful advertising campaign. The supply sbould 
always be on the top of the possible demand. It is little use 
saying to a dissatisfied customer that you are sorry the trouble 
cannot be overcome until (say) next Spring, if in the meantime 
he turns out all his gas-fires and substitutes coal, or replaces his 
gas lighting with electricity. The last state is worse than the 


first. 

Granted that the company can supply all probable require- 
ments, the next question to consider is how best to advertise. 
Gas companies being generally suppliers of both gas and ap- 
paratus, there is a danger of gauging their success by the amount 
of apparatus sold. This is a serious error, as the sale of appli- 
ances should be secondary to the sale of gas. The only justifica- 
tion for selling apparatus at all is that by doing so they are 
assured that it is properly fixed, and that unsuitable and danger- 
ous apparatus is more difficult to obtain. Gas companies, by 
selling apparatus themselves, often at a low rate of profit, have 
nearly killed the trade of the outside fitters, and to a large extent 
have lost the goodwill of the local ironmongers, plumbers, &c., 
who have year by year seen their trade in this direction rapidly 
disappearing. 

There is no better means of advertising than practical demon- 
stration. A quack doctor making an apparent cure of rheumatism 
in anopen market will sell more of his medicine in an hour than 
he would sell in a week by advertising in the Press. Practical 
demonstrations as far as gas is concerned mean exhibitions 
large and small, permanent or otherwise. Dealing with the per- 
manent exhibition first—i.c., the showroom—there seems to be a 
widespread belief that one has only to build an elaborate show- 
room (the more expensive the better) in the main street of the 
town, make the windows look pretty, and have a good-looking 
and smartly-dressed lady attendant to attract the customers. 
Whether she knows anything about gas or cooking seems in most 
cases to be a secondary matter. This difficulty is overcome by 
having a large stock of literature on hand which is written and 
printed by the manufacturers of gas-apparatus for the purpose of 
selling their products. The main showroom in any gas area 
should be situated in such a position as to catch the eyes of as 
great a number of the general public as possible. It should be 
striking, but not arrogant. The windows should be large, so that 
really good displays can be arranged, and the interior should be 
so designed as to facilitate constant change. Connected with the 
showroom should be another room which could be fitted up as a 
kitchen and put to such practical use as will be suggested later. 
A large lecture hall is a great assetif space and funds permit. 

Itis a curious thing that service in Government and public 
offices seems to inculcate an atmosphere of superiority and casual- 
ness rarely met with elsewhere. The staffs of gas offices and 
showrooms seem to have absorbed many of the characteristics 
teferred to; and it is comparatively rare to find among them 
any whom you would know “as one of those who eat in Arthur’s 
Hall.” The cause of this may be due to the fact that attendance 
upon customers is not the principal part of the office business. 
This excuse cannot be offered in the case of .the showroom at- 
tendants, who should remember that consumers are not inter- 
lopers, and are entitled to receive the same courtesy and prompt 
attention as they would undoubtedly receive in a well-managed 
shop. In some towns, ladies actually dread going to either the 
gas offices or the showrooms, in consequence of the treatment 
they are likely to receive. The only possible excuse in the case 
of the attendant in the showroom is that the rudeness is caused 
by nervousness which itself is the outcome of ignorance. This 
may to some extent excuse the attendant, but it does not excuse 
the company who appoint him. The demand for showroom 
attendants is of comparatively recent growth, and the supply of 
trained men is not equal to the demand. Even if it were, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether many gas companies would pay a fair 
salary for the position. The qualifications for a good showroom 
attendant are many; and it is bad business to imagine that you 
can get a good one for the salary of a junior clerk. The indus- 
try should take steps to train young people for this purpose, 
and offer such inducements as will ensure a continuous supply. 
The assistants in a milliner’s or draper’s shop have to undergo 
a severe course of training before they are pronounced efficient ; 
and their work is not more important or comprehensive than that 
of the attendant in a gas showroom. 

_ The qualifications are: Knowledge, with ability to use it; tact ; 
tidiness ; good humour; keenness to do the best for their em- 
ployer, while at the same time endeavouring to see things from 

€ concumer’s point of view; patience; and, above all, courtesy. 

nowleige can be imparted directly by means of classes or 
lectures, and if these are unattainable it is for the manager 
to unde:take the duty himself. The remainder of the qualifica- 
tions either come by instinct or can be taught by example. 

urely it would be worth the while of gas companies to join to- 
gether and engage the services of one or more experts who would 
do noth‘ug else but visit the different undertakings at intervals, in 
order to deliver lectures to the staff upon salesmanship and show- 
oom methods. If, as suggested in a previous article, the com- 
Pany have on the staff a woman representative who is an expert 





cook, she should have her regular hours of attendance at the 
showroom, in order to interview any customers who have difficul- 
ties to overcome, and to advise them generally as to their require- 
ments. The room fitted as a kitchen should be reserved for her 
exclusive use, and she could invite customers who complain that 
they are unable to do certain things with their cooker to come and 
see it done. They could bring their own material to be cooked, 
and take away the finished product. Two or three neighbours 
or friends coming together would probably learn more in one of 
these informal demonstrations than they would in the course of a 
series of public lectures, and would be correspondingly grateful. 

The lighting of the showroom is most important, and no effort 
should be spared to make it the best lighted place in the neigh- 
bourhood. The outside lighting should, wherever possible, be 
done by very large high-pressure lamps with a combined candle- 
power far exceeding that used for any other premises in the town, 
This is one of the few cases where “ glare ” is not only justifiable, 
but advisable. In contrast with outside lighting, the interior 
should have no suspicion of glare, and should really be an example 
of what gas lighting should be, and illustrate the fact that with 
gas you can obtain a light which will illuminate every corner of 
the place without being so intense as to strain the eyesight. The 
inside lighting should be kept on after the showroom is closed. 
The showroom should keep the same hours as the ordinary shops 
in the town. 

The setting-out of even the best of the showrooms at present in 
existence is too stereotyped; and there is generally little that is 
unusual to attract attention. Why not at periodic intervals have 
practical demonstrations in cookery, laundry work, and anything 
connected with the domestic side of the use of gas? These, if 
the windows were constructed suitably, could take place in full 
view of the public. There is nothing undignified in such a pro- 
cedure either from the point of view of the company or the opera- 
tor, and it would certainly tend to show the methods of using gas 
to more people than you would be able to attract otherwise. 
When not used for such a special purpose, the setting-out of 
the windows should be constantly changed, and the whole of the 
staff should be asked to use their brains and imagination with a 
view to the promotion of novel and useful ideas. 

The inside of a showroom should not be used as a store room, 
and what material there is should be set out to show the use of 
gas under ordinary conditions such as prevail in the average 
house. Shops which deal with the wealthier class of customer 
exclusively set out their windows and showrooms accordingly, 
with a view not only to attract the customer for which they cater, 
but also to repel the class they do not require. In their endea- 
vour to show their goods—both at exhibitions and in showrooms 
—to the best advantage, gas companies are in danger of copying 
these methods, without the excuse, and are frightening away cus- 
tomers, instead of attracting them. The reproductions of bath- 
rooms, for instance, with their highly-polished nickel-plated or 
copper goods and fittings, are much more likely to put off. pro- 
spective customers than to attract them. Apart from the labour 
and anxiety of keeping the things in the perfect condition in which 
they are shown, the very fact of exhibiting apparatus so deco- 
rative detracts attention from the less good-looking, though equally 
efficient, articles which they could afford, and which would fit-in 
better with the surroundings where they would have to be fixed. 
A woman goes into a shop and asks for a certain article, and is 
shown something which exactly fulfils her requirements, with the 
exception that the price asked is beyond her means. Something 
less attractive but equally serviceable is then shown at a price 
she can afford. Even if she does purchase it, however, she will 
never obtain the same satisfaction as if she had not seen the 
more elaborate and expensive article. 

The flue pipe from a geyser is at the best an ugly thing. Surely 
it is not impossible to design a geyser of rectangular section, to 
fit in a cupboard built-in, or partly built-in, the wall with the flue 
pipe entirely so. A model of this could be erected in the show- 
room, and the public and in particular the architects should be 
invited to see it. ; 

How very rarely do you find anyone in even the best of show- 
rooms who has not been forced there by the necessity for putchas- 
ing something. Why not have special weeks, locally advertised, 
where some special line can be practically demonstrated—a laundry 
week, for instance, when the showroom is converted into a laundry 
with plant suitable for household washing? The demonstrators 
could be organized by the “ B C.G.A.,” and could spend their time 
going round to different towns in the country with their equip- 
ment. Again a “ pastry week” could be organized either by the 
. B.C.G.A.” or by the local woman representative, preferably the 
atter. 

Every gas company should arrange for all people who call to 
pay their gas bills to do so at the showroom, and see that they 
have to traverse the whole length to get to the pay desk. Arrange 
for special displays during the first month in each quarter. 
The gas showroom should be made one of the most attractive 
placesinthetown. During special displays, do not allow uhaccom- 
panied children to enter, as this restriction would often ensure the 
presence of adults at an attractive display. 

The head of the distribution department should have fixed 
times when he will be in attendance at the showroom for the 
purpose of advising customers. These might not be very fre- 
quent, and could be limited to (say) two days in each quarter; 
but whatever times are fixed, they should be well known. 

In the outside districts of scattered areas where permanent 
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showrooms are impossible, owing to lack of either facilities or 
funds, small exhibitions held at frequent intervals, and run on 
much the same lines as herein described might prove a successful 
substitute. Wherever possible, a resident fitter in the district with 
the name of the Company over the house, and, if possible, a small 
window set out, is a great asset, as it keeps the district in touch 
with headquarters. 

With regard to large exhibitions run for the purpose of ad- 
vertising gas, it will probably be agreed nowadays that the re- 
sult do not justify the expenditure. Of course, it would be un- 
thinkable that the industry should not be represented at the 
Empire Exhibition ; and every effort must be made to extract the 
fullest possible benefit from it. This is one of the few occasions 
when widespread Press advertisements are not only justified but 
’ absolutely necessary. The Gas Exhibit should be widely adver- 
tised not only in the national but also in the local Press; and 
the latter advertisements should be timed to appear just before 
any considerable number of the local public are likely to be 
attending the Exhibition. Local showrooms throughout the 
country should do their utmost to keep the Exhibit before the 
notice of the consumers. In the provincial towns within easy 
access of London it might be possible for a representative of 
the local company to have certain fixed times at which he can 
be announced as being on duty, in order to show local visitors 
round the Exhibit. With regard to other combined exhibi- 
tions (with the possible exception of the ‘ Ideal Homes ” Exhibi- 
tion and a few trades exhibitions like the Building Exhibition) the 
writer is strongly of opinion that the money expended could be 
put to much better use in other directions. : ‘ 

Cookery lectures should form a great part in the advertising 
scheme of any gas company, and the cookery expert should be- 
come a recognized authority to whom any customer could come 
when in difficulties connected not only with the use of gas- 
apparatus, but with cooking itself. In rural districts especially it 
might be possible to organize cookery clubs whose members 
might meet once a week to practise cookery with the expert as 
adviser. Anexhibition demonstrator with a long experience once 
told the writer that the best way to be sure of obtaining a good 
audience was to get local people to appear on the platform to do 
the actual work at the demonstration, while she lectured. She 
said that it was always a draw, and had the great advantage of 
proving to the audience that the cooker could be used, and the 
work done, by the ordinary consumer. The gas company should 
also offer prizes for cookery not only to those attending their 
lectures, but also to the different schools; and it would not be 
going too far to offer a challenge cup for the best work done 
by any of the scholars in the schools. This cup would be held 
for one year by the school which had the honour of educating the 
prize-winner. The gas-works challenge cup would be a standing 
and permanent advertisement. The idea might even be carried 
a stage further by having a national challenge cup or shield for 
which the competitors would be the holders of the local chal- 
lenge cups, whose expenses to London would be paid by the com- 
panies in whose area they resided. A wedding present might be 
offered to the girl making the best wedding cake for consumption 
at her own wedding. As Easter is probably the most popular 
time for weddings, the judging might be done the week before. 
Fifty pounds a year spent in some such way would be a better 
and more permanent advertisement than could be obtained for 
ten times the money spent in Press advertisements. Ifa really 
sensible and scientific cookery book could be published (it would 
have to be written by a man), it could be sold by the companies 
in their showrooms at a low price, and copies given as prizes at 
the schools, Advertising in the local Press should be mainly for 
the purpose of announcing events and the results thereof. 

One other method of advertising of which sufficient advantage 
is not taken is street lighting. Too many companies in districts 
where the street lighting is by gas, look upon it purely from the 
legal point of view as to what they have contracted todo. Years 
ago, perhaps, they entered into a contract to supply and light 
street lamps with a definite minimum candle-power, to be lighted 
a certain number of hours each year. This they intend to do, and 
no more. If they would only look at it from an advertising point 
of view, what a difference there might be! Good street lighting, 
whether by gas or electricity, reflects credit upon the supplier ; 
and it is worth some sacrifice of the profits attached to it to give 
the best possible service, and notwithstanding the legal contract, 
to keep up-to-date and supply modern lamps of high candle- 
power. What a lot of valuable information could be obtained if 
some organization or newspaper would send round a commis- 
sioner to visit all towns of any size in England, and publish a 
fair and unbiased report of the street lighting in each town. 
One thing is certain—that the towns lighted by gas, and which 
received the best reports, would prove to have the best-managed 
gas undertakings. ‘ . ; 

It will be seen from the foregoing that in the writer’s opinion 
the main bulk of the advertising should be done locally; but 
all Companies should report to the“ B.C.G.A.” what they are 
doing, together with the results, and ia return the “B.C.G.A.” 
should collate the information so obtained, and advise companies 
as to the results of any new, successful, or—what is equally im- 
portant—unsuccessful ideas. 

Just as in other branches of commerce wholesalers have had 
to strike out in other directions, so possibly in future years 
the gas industry may have to do the same, and the Gas Com- 

pany’s tea room and restaurant may be a familiar figure in every 
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town. An old legal maxim “If you have a weak case blacken 
your opponent’s character” still has a general application ; ang 
the methods used by both gas and electricity undertakines jp 
the past have savoured too much of this. While accepting any 
challenge thrown down by the electrical industry, it is neither 
dignified nor wise to spend much time or energy in running-down 
your opponent. Energy should be devoted to improvinz the 
commodity you have to sell. When all is said and done, there 
still remains the fact that, in the long run, the best advertise. 
ment is a fully satisfied customer. Good report travels more 
slowly than its evil twin, but it does travel—too slowly to be left 
with the whole responsibility of advertisement on its shou!ders, 
yet its co-operation is essential to the success of all other forms 
of publicity. The aim of all of us is to see every householder 
a satisfied consumer of gas; and the road to that end is good 
service, and the signpost along the road “ Honest and Judicious 
Advertisement.” 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN CONFERENCE. 


Wembley Congress Programme. 

DurinG the run of the British Empire Exhibition, it is to be 
the scene of a series of highly important conferences and con. 
gresses. They will be held in the four Congress Halls which 
have been specially built for the purpose at the north-east corner 
of the grounds. Each conference is being arranged by an appro. 
priate Imperial or National organization. The Halls, each of 
which is supplied with the necessary Committee Rooms, can 
accommodate respectively 120, 150, 550, and 1800 people. 

From the list of conferences, the following are extracted : 








British Engineers’ Association. . . May at & 22, 
June 24 & 27. 
Sept. 17. 
Oct. 15 & 16. 
British Science Guild (Science & Labour) May 30 & 31. 
Chemical Association . . . . . . . Julyro. 
Gas Exhibit Conferences May 13 & 14. 
June g & 23. 
Illuminating Engineering Society Aug. 12. 
Institution of Gas Engineers’ Visit. . . June 27. 
Institute of Municipal and County Engi- 
DONE: 6 es a 8 4 6 sl el SEC, 
Incorporated Municipal Electrical Asso- 
ciation . Stee Radney cenieoee Sept. 17. 
Institute of Transport . ... . . . Sept.1g. 
Salesmen’s Circles Second Annual Meeting October (second week, 
ona day to be fixed). 


World Power Conference . . June 30 to July 12. 








North of England Gas Managers’ Association—The annual 
general meeting of the Association is to take place in the Gas 
Office, Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, May 2, at 
2.15, under the presidency of Mr. J. Kelly. Two papers will be 
presented, one entitled “Several Gas Engineering and Distribu- 
tion Problems,” by Mr. W. W. Atley, of Stockton-on-Tees; and 
the other, “ Linking-Up Rural Areas with a High-Pressure Gas 
Supply,” by Mr. J. E. Morfett, of Sunderland. 


“ B.C.G.A.” South-Western District Conference.—On Friday of 
this week (May 2) there is to be a South-Western District Con- 
ference of the British Commercial Gas Association, in the Royal 
Beacon Hotel, Exmouth, under the Presidency of Mr. J. H. Ellis 
(the Chairman of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and 
Coke Company), who will deliver an opening address. After a 
welcome, at 11 o’clock, by the Rev. C. R. Cross, M.A. (the Chair- 
man of the Exmouth Gas Company), a discussion on ‘“‘ The Gas 
Industry as a Public Service” will be opened by Mr. F. W. Good- 
enough, Executive Chairman of the “B.C.G.A.” This will be 
followed by a paper by Mr. W. E. Dean (the Engineer and 
Manager of the Exmouth Gas Company) entited “ Linking Local 
with National Service.” In the afternoon Mr. A. D. Muncaster, 
F.R.G.S., will lecture on “ Modern Housekeeping Made Easy.” 


Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Assoclation—The half-yearly 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Pavilion, Gorles- 
ton-on-Sea, on Wednesday, May 7, at 2 45, under the presidency 
of Mr. E.F. Keable. Members and friends will assemble at the 
Gas Works, Southtown, at 11 o’clock, and will afterwards, at the 
Cliff Hotel, Gorleston-on-Sea, be entertained at luncheon by the 
Chairman and Directors of the Gorleston and Southtown Gas 
Company. The President will deliver his address, and there !s 
to bea paper by Mr. V. E. Harston, of Norwich, entitled “ Re- 
torting, and Refractory Materials.” In the evening there will be 
the annual dinner. On the following morning, at 9.30, members 
will be conveyed from the Cliff Hotel to the works of the Great 
Yarmouth Gas Company, by invitation of the Directors and of 
Mr. P. D. Walmsley, the Engineer and General Manager. After 
this there will be a visit to the factory of Messrs. Grout and Co. 
Ltd. (silk spinners, weavers, and dyers), where the party will be 





the guests of the firm at luncheon. 
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British Empire Exhibition. 


Last Wednesday, His Majesty 
the King opened, in State, the 
British Empire Exhibition. He 
was accompanied by the Queen; 
andat the Exhibition the Prince 
of Wales, who is the President 
of the Exhibition, received his 
royal parents. Though the sky 
was gloomy, there was no gloom 
among the thousands upon 
thousands of people, represen- 
tative of all the nations and 
races constituting the British 
Empire, who assembled in the 
vast Stadium to greet their King 
and Queen, and to take part in 
a ceremony, the vivid impres- 
sions made by which will live 
always in their memories. It 
was all very wonderful—the 
organization, the mass of people, 
the proceedings themselves. 
And the importance of it was 
recognized in the fact that it 
was made an occasion of State. 
Solemnity, loyalty, aspiration, 
lofty ideals were intermingled 
in words, music, and acts; and 
throughout the central figure 
was that of the King—never 
more happy than when among 
his people and speaking for 
them. 

The speech of His Majesty 
was happily composed, and con- 
tained many striking features. 
Appositely its theme was co- 
operation, His Majesty said: 

It gives me the greatest plea- 
Sure and satisfaction to come 
here to-day with the Queen for 
the purpose of opening the 
British Empire Exhibition. 

Our he. :rtiest congratulations 
are due t_ the Board of Manage- 
ment, to rhe Executive Council, 
and to all who have worked with 
and und. + them, for the mar- 
me ‘ganization and in- 
this ie ich have produced 

Tlu' -phant result. I am 
well away = of the numerous ad- 
Yetse circumstances, including 
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(Photo. by Vaindyk.) 


the exceptionally unfavour- 
able weather, which had to be 
faced. These were successfully 
overcome by arduous labours 
carried out with resolution and 
goodwill. Many who, like the 
Queen and myself, have seen 
the work in the earlier stages 
can appreciate to the utmost 
the skill and toil which have 
translated the magnificent con- 
ception into this splendid reality 
that now stands before us. 

I am happy to welcome the 
representatives, official and un- 
official, of my Dominions beyond 
the Seas, and to express the 
pleasure we all feel that they are 
taking part in to-day’s opening 
ceremony. 

Your object has been to pro- 
duce a picture of our Common- 
wealth of Nations. Noonecan 
doubt that this has been fully 
attained. The Exhibition may 
be said to reveal to us the 
whole Empire in little, contain- 
ing within its 220 acres of ground 
a vivid model of the architec- 
ture, art, and industry of all the 
races which come under the 
British Flag. It represents to 
the world a graphic illustration 
of that spirit of free and tolerant 
co-operation which has inspired 
peoples of different races, 
creeds, institutions, and ways 
of thought to unite in a single 
commonwealth and to contri- 
bute their varying national gifts 
to one great end. 

This Exhibition will enable 
us to take stock of the resources, 
actual and potential, of the 
Empire as a whole; to con- 
sider where these exist, and 
how they can best be developed 
and utilized; to take counsel 
together how the peoples can co- 
operate to supply one another’s 
needs, and to promote national 
well-being. It stands for aco- 
ordination of our scientific 
knowledge and a common effort 
to overcome disease, and to 
better the difficult conditions 
which still surround life in 
many parts of the Empire. 

Think, for example, of the 
scientific work accomplished in 
recent years for the preven- 
tion and treatment of tropical 
diseases! And it is easy to 
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imagine how greatly the Exbi- to an expansion of its trai 
. bition can contribute towards 

the progress of our tropical 

territories and the development 
of the yet unexplored capacities 
of the Empire. 

Our thoughts go back to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, asso- 
ciated for all time with the 
memories of Queen Victoria and 
of the Prince Consort, and to 
the brilliant hopes of the growth 
of international peace and 
friendship with which it was 
inaugurated. Our object here 
is not quite so ambitious, and 
for that very reason perhaps 
more hopeful of attainment. 
We believe that this Exhibition 
will bring the peoples of the 
Empire to a better knowledge 
of how to meet their reciprocal 
wants and aspirations, and that, 
where brotherly feeling and the 
habit of united action already 
exist, the growth of inter-Im- 
perial trade will make the bonds 

of sympathy yet closer and 
stronger. Business relations 
between strangers may or may 
not lead to friendship; co- 
operation between brothers for 
the better development of the 
family estate can hardly fail to 
promote family affection. 

And we hope further. that 
the success of the exhibition 
may bring lasting benefits, not 
to the Empire only, but to man- 
kind in general. No nation or work had been accomplished; 
group of nations can isolate the work still to be done is of 
itself from the main stream of a much lighter nature. The 
— —: and if this Gas Exhibit was one section 

xhibition leads to a greater that had pushed itself forward 
claus of Ge camel THE PRESIDENT OF THE EXHIBITION. a pce hc gual dl ds 
resources of the Empire, and (Photo. by Vandyk.) perfected. 


ec, 
will at the same time be r: ides 
the economic life of the world 
from the disorganization caused 
by the war. 

I declare the British Empire 
Exhibition open; and | pray 
that by the blessing of God it 
may conduce to the unity and 
prosperity of all my peoples 
and to the peace and well. 
being of the world. 

After the impressive cere- 
mony, the great mass of people 
spread themselves about the ex. 
hibition buildings and grounds, 
and throughout the remainder 
of the day there was a constant 
stream of visitors entering the 
exhibition. This first day it is 
calculated that there were some 
75,000 visitors; and there has 
since been an attendance which 
shows how much public interest 
has been arrested by the exhi- 
bition. True, the display had 
not received the finishing work 
at the opening; and it may be 
some time before the last nail 
is driven home, the last con- 
nection made of plant to the 
source of energy required to 
operate it, and the final work of 
preparation done to gardens 
and walks. But having regard 
to the magnitude of the display, 
things were remarkably well 
advanced on the opening day, 
What may be termed the heavy 












































































A Message from the Chairman of the 





:: Gas Exhibit General Committee :: 
Mr. D. MILNE WATSON, M.A., LL.B. 











The British Empire Exhibition is, without doubt, the largest Exhibition that has ever 
been held in this Country; and the Gas Industry, realizing this, has made special efforts to 
be worthily represented there by a combined exhibit. 

The Industry has responded splendidly to the appeal for financial support; and the 
Exhibit which has been arranged will, it is hoped and believed, give the public some idea 
of the great services rendered by gas. 

It now only remains for every Gas Undertaking in the country to encourage the public 
to visit the Exhibit, so that they can see for themselves what gas can do, and to offer every 
facility to the members of their staff to do likewise, so as to give them fresh inspiration for 
their work. 

I am sure that if an effort is made to achieve these objects, the money laid out on this 
Exhibition will not have been spent in vain, and that its opening will definitely mark a step 
in advance for the Industry. 

I cannot close without expressing sincere appreciation for the strenuous work that has 
been done by those who have been chiefly responsible for the organization of our exhibit. 
The thanks of the Industry are indeed due to them. 


April 15, 1924. 
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Mr. D. MILNE WATSON, M.A., LL.B. Dr. CHARLES CARPENTER, C.B.E. 


Chairman of Gas Exhibit General Committee. Chairman, Gas Companies’ Protection Association. 


Mr. SAMUEL TAGG, of Preston. Mr. F. W. GOODENOUGH. 


Chairman of the Gas Exhibit Executive Committee. 


President-of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
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Mr. H. WADE DEACON, C.B.E., J.P. 


President of the British Commercial Gas Association. 


LORD WEIR. 


President of the Society of British Gas Industries. 


Mr. F. C. TILLEY. 


Chairman of Council, Society of British Gas Industries. 


THE- ORGANIZERS 


Of the British Empire Gas Exhibit. 
TueE following is a list of the representatives of the industry who 


have been responsible for the organizing work connected with the 
Gas Exhibit. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
Chairvman: Mr. D. MiLtneE Watson, M.A., LL.B. 


Mr. T. Allen, of Dudley. 

Mr. J. W. Auchterlonie, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. C. S. Bennett, of Dudley. 

Dr. Chas. Carpenter, C.B.E., of 
London, 

Mr. C. Chambers, of Harrow. . 

Mr. T. Alborn Clapham, of 
Keighley. 

Ald.G.Clark,J.P., of Chesterfield. 

Mr. A. Cliff, J.P., of Stamford. 

Mr, Cyril G. Davis, of London. 

Mr. E. J. Davison, of London. 

Mr. H. Wade Deacon, C.B.E., 
J.P., of Liverpool. 

Mr, J. W. Drake, of Halifax. 

Convener, Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Department. 

Lieut.-Col. W. R. Glover, 
C.M.G., D.S O., of London. 

Mr. C. A. Goodall, of Leeds. 

Mr. F. W. Goodenough, of 
London. 

Mr. F. J. Gould, of London. 

Mr, Ralph Halkett, of Sheffield. 

Mr. S. E. Halliwell, of Bristol. 

Mr. R. B. Hodgson, of Stockton- 
on-Tees. 

Mr. A, A. Jobnston, of Brentford. 

Ald. Sir W. Kay, J.P., of Man- 
chester. 

Ald. J. H. Lloyd, M.A., of Bir- 
mingham., 

Mr. J. W. M'Lusky, of Glasgow. 


Mr. R. J. Milbourne, J.P., of 
Donnington. 

Mr. J. Orme, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

Mr. J. Paterson, M.A., of Chelten- 
ham. 

Mr. H. Pooley, M.Inst.C.E., of 
Leicester. 

Mr. E. Price, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
of Hampton Court. 

Mr. T. P. Ridley, of Newcastle. 

Me, W. J. Sandeman, of Croydon. 

Mr. A. W. Smith, of Birmingham. 

Mr. H. C. Smith, of Tottenham. 

Mr. J. D. Smith, M.Inst.C.E., of 
Belfast. 

Mr. C. S. Shapley, of Leeds. 

Bailie Stewart, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. A. Stokes, of London. 

Mr. P. H. Sugg, of London. 

Mr. S. Tagg, of Preston. 

Mr. H. M. Thornton, J.P., of 
London. 4 
Mr, F. C. Tilley, M.I.Mech.E., 
of London. : 
Mr. E. Upton, F.S.A.A., of Liver- 


pool. 
Ald. J. H. Waddington, of Hali- 

fax. 
Mr. R. Watson, of Doncaster. 
Mr. W. N. Westlake, of Exeter. 
Mr. B. B. Waller, of Stroud. 
Mr. J. W. Wilson, of Leeds. 
Mr. Norman Wilton, of London. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman: Mr, F. W, Goopenova3, of London. 


Ald. G. Clark, J.P., of Chester- 
field. 


Mr. J. W. Drake, of Halifax, 
Me. F. J. Gould, of London. 

Mr. S. E. Halliwell, of Bristol. 
Mr. A. A. Johnston, of Brentford. 
Mr. J. W. M'Lusky, of Glasgow. 


Mr. W. J. Sandeman, of Croydon. 

Mr. A. W. Smith, of Birmingham. 

Mr. H. C. Smith, of Loncos. 

Mr. A. Stokes, of Londou. 

Mr. S. Tagg, of Preston. — 

Mr. F. C. Tilley, M.1.Mcch.E. 
of London. 
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WHAT WEMBLEY MEANS TO THE INDUSTRY. 





By the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


“Tue Exhibition may be said to reveal to us the whole Empire | 


in little. It represents to the world a graphic illustration of the 
spirit of free and tolerant co-operation. . . . Business rela- 
tions between strangers may or may not lead to friendship. . . . 
Co-operation between brothers for the better development of the 
family estate can hardly fail to promote family affection.” 

No words more appropriate than a slight adaptation of those 
quoted above from the impressive address with which His Majesty 
King George prefaced his opening of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion, could be found for the reference I am asked to make to the 
Gas Exhibit at Wembley and to the work of the Committee to 
which was entrusted its arrangement, construction, equipment, 
and management. Write the first sentence thus: ‘The Gas Ex- 


hibit may be said to reveal to us the whole Industry in little—and ° 


the rest stands true. in every word. There has never been in the 
history of the gas industry a finer demonstration of “ the spirit of 
free and tolerant co-operation” than has been witnessed from the 
first day the joint appeal for support of the British Empire Gas 
Exhibit was issued, on through every meeting of every Committee 
and Sub-Committee, down to the opening day. The-task of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee has been made a joy and 
pleasure—though it might easily have been as unpleasant as it 
was difficult—by the enthusiastic helpfulness of every member, 
whether representing the gas undertakings or the makers of plant 
and appliances, and of every officer and man engaged in the work 
of equipment. None was for his own interest; all were for the 
industry. Everyone engaged in the industry has the right to 
be proud of the spirit of ‘ co-operation between brothers for the 
better development of the family estate” which has been mani- 
fested from John o’ Groats to Land’s End and the Straits of Dover 
tothe West Coast of Ireland. The readiness with which sub. 
scriptions have come in from the smallest undertakings in the 
remotest parts of the British Islands, and the words of “ goodwill 
and good luck” that have accompanied many of them, have béen 
a splendid encouragement to the Committees, and should be an 
inspiration to the industry as a whole. 

The Executive believe that the prominence into which the 
Exhibition is bringing the industry ; the impression of progressive 
life and enterprise that is being created in the public mind by 
the publicity campaign which is being conducted up and down 
the country and throughout the Empire; the stimulus to faith in 
its future which is being given to everyone engaged in the indus- 
try, will more than repay every penny that is being spent on the 
enterprise, even if no visitor to Wembley ever went inside the Ex- 





hibit—and there is no doubt whatever that, thanks to the pub- 
licity that is being given to it, thousands will make a point of 
seeing and examining what the gas industry has to show them. 

At the moment of writing, the Exhibit, though well advanced, is 
not finished, owing to “the numerous adverse circumstances ” to 
which His Majesty justly referred. But before May is far ad- 
vanced, everything will be complete; and for practically six months 
at least gas undertakings will be able to send their staffs and men 
to “wonderful Wembley,” knowing that the Gas Exhibit stands 
ready to interest (in many cases to instruct) them. They will 
also feel that they can urge their consumers when making the 
pilgrimage to “be sure to visit the Gas Exhibit.” To what extent 
undertakings will invite their consumers to visit Wembley is of 
course a matter for each company or committee to determine for 
itself. But Fellow’s Tickets, costing two guineas for 25, would 
certainly be appreciated as a compliment if offered to every 
member of local authorities and to every architect, builder, 
doctor, social worker, tradesman, or other influential consumer in 
a district. And on the occasion of any town’s excursion to Wem- 
bley, the gas undertaking might well offer to all such influential 
visitors signed vouchers that could be exchanged at the Gas 
Exhibit for vouchers entitling them to tea at the undertaking’s 
expense in one of the best of the many restaurants. 

Competitions might also profitably be organized among con 
sumers for (say) the best essay on a visit to the local gas show- 
rooms; the prizes to take the form of visits to Wembley, all ex- 
penses paid, as guests of the undertaking. 

Every undertaking throughout the Empire will benefit by the 
industry’s enterprise at Wembley, and the striking publicity 
which it is being given; but those undertakings will profit 
most, obviously, which ‘ go all out ” with loeal effort to bring it 
to the notice of every man, woman, and child in their areas. The 
British Empire Exhibition is a great, and will be an historic, 
event. Itis for each and every one of us to make the fullest use 
of the opportunity of a lifetime. 

No note of the Chairman’s would be complete that did not pay 
the highest possible tribute to the work done by the officers and 
workmen of the Brentford Gas Company in the execution of all 
the gas-fitting work involved in the equipment of the Exhibit. 
Mr. Jennings has been wonderful; and so have all his staff. The 
Committee thank. them all most heartily; and also the Joint 
Secretaries (Mr. Henwood and Mr. Walker) and their staffs, who 
have done highly trying work most efficiently. Throughout it has 
indeed been a case of “co-operation between brothers” for the 
family good. 
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THE WORK OF THE BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXHIBITION, 





By G. L. JenninGs, Deputy Chief Inspector, Brentford Gas Company. 


Wembley Park was originally in the area of supply of the 
Harrow Gas Gompany, which has since been absorbed by the 
Brentford Gas Company. In the early stages of the British 
Empire Exhibition, the question of the supply of gas arose, and 
acontract was entered into by the Harrow Gas Company, acting 
in conjunction with the Brentford Gas Company, undertaking to 
supply gas and guaranteeing that a large quantity should be avail- 
able, At that time very little information was forthcoming as to 
what the requirements were likely to be—in fact, there was prac- 
tically none. The firm of caterers was not even fixed. The Brent- 
ford Gas Company accordingly had to rely upon their experience 
of other exhibitions, which, having regard to the fact that both 
the White City and Olympia are in their area, they were 
able to do. It was eventually agreed with the Exhibition autho- 
tities that the whole of the main-laying inside the Exhibition 
should be carried out by Messrs. Sir Robert M‘Alpine and Sons, 
under the supervision, and to the satisfaction, of the Brentford 


Gas Company. The Company also prepared the initial lay-out | 


of the necessary mains. 

I will deal with the inside supplies later on, but I should like to 
teview the position of the Brentford Gas Company, with regard 
to the supplies of gas available. Wembley Park lies to the ex- 
treme east of the Harrow district, and is surrounded by a rapidly- 
Increasing population. The supplies originally available were 
I§-ln, and 12-in, mains running from the Harrow Gas-Works 
down the Harrow Road to Wembley. It was at once obvious 
that these were not adequate. The distance from the Harrow 
Works to Wembley Park is over 3 miles. The solution of this 
dificulty was found in laying, through what is at the present time 
4 country lane, a main from the foot of Harrow Hill past the 
Exhibition, and connecting with the 15-in. main in Harrow Road. 

bis main was backed up by a 24-in. main run by the Brentford 
Gas Company from Greenford to Sudbury Court Road, Harrow, 
atthe foot of the Hill. In addition to this, an 18-in. main was 
taken from the Company’s 30-in. trunk main from Southall to 

dling, and run through Ealing, Alperton, and Wembley, to back 
up the supply of gas available in the 15-in. main in the Harrow 


Road. Altogether six miles of 24-in., 18-in., and 12-in. mains have 
been run. 

The Gas Company had undertaken to provide the necessary 
meters; and two meters were bought from, and erected by, Messrs. 
Parkinson’s—one of 50,000 c.ft., and the other of 30,000 c.ft. per 
hour capacity. These meters have been erected at the extreme 
west of the Exhibition grounds, in close proximity to Raglan 
Gardens. They are placed between “ Malaya” and “ New 
Zealand,” and are to be found behind the large Maori building. 
The meters have been erected on reinforced-concrete bases, and 
provision has been made for boosting plant to be erected, to 
work in conjunction with the supplies, if such boosting is found 
to be necessary or desirable. 

The Exhibition authorities have run a 12-in. circular main 
round the interior of the Exhibition; and various supplies have 
been carried from this to any building in which it was considered 
reasonable that gas would be required in any appreciable quan- 
tity. The Palace of Industry has an 8-in. main; and two 6-in. 
mains run through it from north to south, connecting with an 
8-in. main at the north and a 12-in. main at the south. The 
Palace of Engineering has four mains traversing it and connected 
to the trunk mains at north and south. Through the Amuse- 
ment Park a 1o-in. main has been carried, with subsidiary mains 
of 6 in. diameter. At the far eastern end of the Exhibition a 
12-in. main is available for the necessary gas connections. 

When Messrs. J. Lyons & Co. were appointed caterers for the 
Exhibition, a consultation at once took place with their Chief 
Engineer (Mr. Butler), and it was then found that they intended 
to carry out their usual practice of making the fullest possible 
use of gas. It should be remembered that it is anticipated that 
the call on the catering at Wembley will be a very large one, for 
many reasons. For instance, the influx of visitors from the coun- 
try by excursion trains arriving early in the morning will be 
specially cateredfor. Again, the distance from town, and the lack 
of accommodation in the vicinity, means augmented catering. 
Messrs. Lyons have arranged for 22 restaurants, cafés, and buffets, 


| with every likelihood of their being added to. Having regard to 
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the plant installed, it is reasonable to take 60,000 c.ft. of gas per 
hour as a conservative estimate of their requirements. The whole 
of the exhibitors were canvassed, with a view to ascertaining their 
requirements ; but, asis usual in exhibitions, the information forth- 
coming was not very gratifying. However, it supplied some in- 
formation. For the hot-water supply to the lavatories, it was 
decided to use “ Califont” geysers. 

It was felt by the Brentford Gas Company that they should do 
everything possible to ensure that gas was represented from a 
lighting point of view ; and though practically all the Consulting 
Engineers to the Exhibition were in a sister and competitive 
industry, Messrs. Albion T. Snell & Sons, Technical Advisers 
to the Amusement Park, who have had great —— in ex- 
hibition work at Olympia, &c., realized that the lighting of this 
section could be efficiently and cheaply done by gas. A scheme 
was prepared and put before Mr. F. E. Bussey, Managing Direc- 
tor of the section. This was approved; and all the road light- 
* ing of the Park is done by gas. There are over 5000 burners, 

with a candle-power of over half-a-million. All this light- 
ing is by means of low-pressure lamps; those selected being 
Messrs. H. Staniforth’s “Wembley” lamps, each containing 
16 mantles and giving a light of 1600 candle-power, either two or 
four lamps being fixed on each column. The columns were cast 
by Messrs. Claycross, and are of two heights—namely, 12 ft. for 
columns carrying two lamps, and 14 ft. 6 in. for those carrying 
4 lamps. A special arm was designed and constructed by the 
Brentford Gas Company in their own shops. 

It is interesting to note that wherever artificial lighting has 
been required in really big quantities, gas has always been se- 
lected as the medium. It will be within the recollection of most 
readers that the whole of the amusement areas of the Franco- 
British, Japan-British, and kindred exhibitions were lighted by 
means of gas-lamps. 

With regard to other users of gas inside the Exhibition, first 
and foremost come the Colonies; and applications for large sup- 
plies have been received from Australia, New Zealand, India, 
West Africa, Hong Kong, Ceylon, and Malaya. These vary from 
6 in. supplies with 300-light meters to slightly smaller sizes. 

Other industrial users are: Messrs. Baker Perkins, the well- 
known producers of gas-ovens for bread baking and wafer mak- 
ing; Messrs. Carsons—exhibition of chocolate making; The 
National Gas Engine Company, with their exhibits of power 
derived from gas; The Paper Makers’ Association; The Society 
of Motor Manufacturers; The Haslam Foundry Company; and 
Messrs. James Stott. These firms are using considerable quan- 
tities of gas in connection with their exhibits. 

Other firms requiring quantities of gas are: Messrs. Merry- 
weather (who are using gas for the raising and lowering of their 
ladders, in place of petrol), Messrs. Crossley Bros., Messrs. Keith 
and Blackman, Messrs. Vickers Son and Maxim, Messrs. James 
Jobling & Co., Messrs. Tan Sad, Ltd., The Ediba Manufacturing 
Company, Messrs. Steam Fittings, Ltd., Messrs. Sidney Flavel & 
Co., Messrs. G. Borwick and Son, Messrs. The Thermal Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., Messrs. Alfred Bird and Sons, Messrs. Bengers Food, 
Messrs. Brown and Polson, Messrs. K. O. Cereals, Ltd., Messrs. 
Chivers and Sons, Messrs. Walker Hunter, Messrs. Falk Stadel- 
mann & Co,, Ltd., Messrs. Sir Armstrong Whitworth & Co., 
Messrs. Siemens, Bros., The National Physical Laboratory, 
Messrs. Heatley Gresham & Co., Messrs. M‘Clinton, The Timber 
and Forestry Products, Messrs. Grape Nuts, Milk Publicity, City 
of Bath, and The Chiswick Polish Company. 

For the Palaces of Industry and Engineering about fifty sup- 
plies have been taken in. In addition, a large number of kiosks 
in the grounds are taking supplies, among which may be men- 
tioned Messrs. Oxo, Kia Ora, and various other firms. The bulk 
of these supplies are for power, heating, cooking, and other pro- 
cesses in connection with the production of the articles shown on 
the stalls, 

All the mains laid in the Exhibition were tested to a pressure of 
5 lbs. per sq. in.; and, having regard to the extreme difficulties of 
soil and weather conditions experienced during the laying, it was 
gratifying to find, on charging the mains with gas, that they were 
sound and tight. The charging of the mains was carried out by 
the Brentford Gas Company for the Contractors, and was com- 
pleted throughout the Exhibition in one day. 








Gas-Heated Hot Water Supply. 


A great many visitors to the exhibition will be anxious to make 
a close inspection of the charming bungalow, in Lion Way No. 1, 
which has been built, decorated,.and furnished throughout by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, Ltd., of Pall Mall East, S.W. The 
bungalow is skilfully and conveniently planned on lines which for 
many years past Hampton’s have found to be most acceptable to 
clients for whom they have been instructed to build small houses 
or week-end cottages at the least expense consistent with sub- 
stantial construction. The utmost care has been taken to utilize 
to the best advantage every foot of the space available. With a 
view to comfort and economy of upkeep, the latest labour-saving 
appliances have been adopted throughout the bungalow, as far as 
is possible with the limited cost. That is to say, the specifica- 
tion includes the following item: ‘ The kitchen to be fitted with 
a gas-boiler for hot-water supply, and gas laid on for gas-cooker.” 
In the Wembley bungalow the firm have installed a system for 
gas-heated hot-water supply, using a No. 92 Potterton “ Victor” 
boiler and complete apparatus No, 921. 
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GENERAL NOTES FROM THE EXHIBITION, 


A Few Facts and Figures. 


An idea of the magnitude of the Exhibition will be gained 
when it is considered that up to the present £12,000,000 has 


been spent by the Exhibition Authorities, and that the value 
of the exhibits represents a further £12,000,000. The cotton 
industry has expended £500,000 on its display ; the coal industry 
upwards of £100,000 ; the chemical industry also over £100,000; 
and the gas industry on its exhibit and publicity will probably 
have spent by the end of the six months something like £80,000, 

It has been calculated that at least thirty million oa will 

osing date 
in October, It is interesting to contrast this with the numbers 
who passed through the Paris Exhibition in 1900, and that at 
Glasgow in 1904—12,500,000 and 8,000,000 respectively. The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 covered 26 acres, and the Franco- British 
Exhibition of 1908 140 acres. What a contrast these figures 
make with the area of the Wembley Exhibition, which is 240 acres, 
The Palace of Engineering is 950 ft. long and 755 ft. in breadth, 
and the cost of the floor alone was £20,000. The Palace of 
Industry is only slightly smaller than its immense neighbour. 
The frontage of these two buildings would stretch from Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge to Westminster Bridge. 

The Australian Pavilion covers a site of 155,000 sq. ft., nearly 
three times as great as the Commonwealth site at the Franco- 
British Exhibition ; and the Indian, Canadian, South African, and 
New Zealand Pavilions are all on a scale never approached at 
any previous display. The roads at Wembley measure more 
than fifteen miles. 

TRAFFIC ARRANGEMENTS, 


It is of general interest to mention the efforts which have been 
made to cope with the tremendous influx of visitors to Wembley. 
Complete duplicate “up” and “down” tracks extend from 
Wembley Park to Finchley Road, which will enable the Metro- 
politan Railway to maintain, independent of the ordinary trains, 
an uninterrupted and incessant service of non-stop Exhibition 
trains. To ensure maximum frequency and rapidity, no fewer 
than 338 extra signals have been installed. It is proposed to 
maintain a continuous service of trains to and from Baker Street 
and Wembley Park; to run the maximum number of “ through” 
trains to and from the City, and also to reduce to ten minutes 
the journey time of non-stop Baker Street- Wembley Park trains. 


Forty AcrEs oF AMUSEMENTS. 


If, during the time the Exhibition is open to the public, any 
visitor fails to find something to amuse him after making a tour 
of the huge amusement park, it can only be assumed that he never 
has been and never will be amused. The park extends over an 
area of forty acres, and all the buildings are decorated in uni- 
formity ; their gaily-coloured facades being painted to represent 
the names of particular avenues. For those of a more serious 
turn of mind, a visit to the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, or to the 
Coal Mine, the Palace of Beauty, &c., will be full of interest. As 
regards music, the visitor finds it “wherever he goes.” The autho- 
rities have certainly taken no risk that the visitor will begin his 
tour of the park in a state of hunger, for orsasens 9 inside the 
main gate are situated two of the largest restaurants in the park. 


Tue Coat MINE. 


The full-sized model colliery has a shaft, down which visitors 
are taken, leading to underground workings in which electric coal- 
cutters are shown at work, pumps running to keep the workings 
clear of water, fans for supplying fresh air, and tubs filled with coal 
running on a miniature railway with pit ponies to pull them. Above 
ground are shown the huge pithead gear and winding-engine for 
bringing the coal to the surface, machines for washing and 
screening the coal, life-saving apparatus, and medical appliances 
for emergency use. 


THE LIGHTING OF THE AMUSEMENT PARK. 


A special article on pp. 323-25 deals with the gas lighting of the 
Amusements Park, 


Tue NEvER-SToP RAILWAY. 


Passing through a shady grove near the main gate, it will be 
an unemotional visitor who can refrain from a gasp of admir- 
ation. Huge mountains rear their heights before his eyes; figures 
from fairyland peep at him from every direction; a little train 
mysteriously—for there is no engine, no driver, no guard—wends 
its way across the park. Only the grinding of the wheels, and its 
cargo of mundane passengers bring conviction as to its reality. 
This is the famous Never-Stop Railway. The railway, in addition 
to its facilities for amusement, is an undertaking of great public 
utility. Asit can accommodate about 20,000 passengers per hour, 
its value as a means of transport is evident. The trains, while 
never actually ceasing motion, slow down their normal speed of 
16 miles per hour to 1} to 2 miles per hour at the stations. This 
speed is almost imperceptible, and the youngest and most elderly 
can enter or leave the carriages without any risk. The railway !s 


just under two miles in length, and the journey from the — 
politan Railway to the Stadium, a walk of twenty minutes, can Dé 
accomplished in exactly four minutes. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GAS EXHIBIT, 


A sketch based on the Architect’s drawing of the entrance’of the 
British Empire Gas Exhibit in the centre of the Palace of Industry. 
On the right and left of the projecting portion of the Reception 
Lounge will be seen the pictures by Septimus Scott, which have 
already become familiar with the public in posters and exhibition 
stamps. It is interesting to note that these two oil paintings 
were done by the artist himself from the original drawing from 
which the reproductions were made. The figure symbolizes the 
spirit of coal rising out of the gas-works. 

[These sketches ave reproduced by the courtesy of Mrs, Cloudesley 
Brereton. | 


In the Palace of Industry are many pavilions, but the most 
imposing exterior of any of these is that which bears above the 
entrance the one short word, “Gas.” Only three letters, but 
they mean much, the visitor will realize if he will follow-up the 
object-lesson afforded outside by a careful inspection of what 
isto be seen within. It will then be found that the word itself 
is the only little thing about the exhibit, which is big in both con- 
ception and execution. It has been known all along that the in- 
terests of the industry were in thoroughly capable hands; and 
much has been expected. Contrary to what experience of things 
in general leads one to expect, in this case realization is fully 
equal to, if it does not even surpass, anticipation. The origin- 
ators of the scheme, and those who have carried it into effect, 
have combined to create a restful and comforting atmosphere. Of 
course, when the matter is looked into, it is apparent that gas in 
its manifold domestic uses is both rest-giving and comfort-giving ; 
and this is just the truth that is borne-in upon the visitor to the 
gas exhibit, without the necessity for any explanation at all. 

There is an inviting air about the entrance, which is proved to 
be amply warranted by thoughtfully-provided easy chairs and 
many things of use and beauty displayed inside. Even on the 
opening day, these easy chairs—so difficult to find, and yet so 
vastly welcome, at exhibitions, where the wish to see is so apt to 
try sorely the capacity to walk—gave signs of becoming an ex- 
ceedingly popular feature. Well, suppose they are conducive to 
slumber, in such a Land of Promise the dreams should be 
Pleasant, and may lead, on waking, to a stern resolve to make of 
them realities. Gas can assure the housewife a long rest in an 
rod chair every day, and it can give all sorts of other pleasant 

ings. 

TueE BvuILpinc, 


_ The building in which the gas exhibit is housed—it is a build- 
ing within a building—covers an area of over 12,000 sq. ft. It 
occupies a corner site at the cross-roads in the centre of the huge 
Palace, in the very heart of groups of exhibits—silks, jewellery, 
pottery, food, music, &c.—of special interest to every woman and 
to most men; and it is divided into two main communicating 
pavilions, each 100 ft. by soft. There are side and end entrances 
toeach pavilion, and all the entrances are delightfully illumina- 
ted by bronzed brackets with specially arranged inverted burners 
in frosted globes which mask the burners so as to make them 
tesemble upright torches. There are four of these lights at the 
main entrance, and two at each of the others. The exhibit will 
be readily recognized from a distance by the striking oil paint- 
lugs by Mr. Septimus Scott, R.I., symbolizing the “ Spirit of 
Coal ”—which gives light, heat, and power, unattended by smoke 
and dirt—that catch the eye on either side of the imposing porch 
constituting the main entrance to the exhibit. These pictures 
até replicas of the original by Mr. Scott, with which the public 
will soon be familiar through posters and leaflets that are being 
broadcasted throughout the country. On either side of this 
Porch—outside the building containing the main exhibits, and 
open to the view ofall passing along the main avenue to the 


‘tinctive air, without any tawdry effect. 





Conference Halls—two fascinating displays are being arranged ; 
but before referring more fully to these, the inside of the building 
may be described. It may be mentioned here that the general 
scheme is cool grey, picked out with gold. This imparts a dis- 
The decoration consists 
of a number of pillars supporting a classic frieze, over which is a 
fine dome cornice; the whole being surmounted by a tented effect 
with muslin, which gives an effect of height and breadth. The 
floor space is entirely covered with lino of a very soft tone of 
grey, with a black border, which assists in creating the restful 
atmosphere of the place. 


THE REST LOUNGE. 


The chaste and dignified note which dominates the whole 
scheme of decoration is struck by the lobby at the main entrance, 
which was specially designed by Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.1.B.A. 
(the Architect to the Gas Exhibit Committee), on early Georgian 
lines. Thence onward, everything is set out to the best advan- 
tage, without any suspicion of crowding anywhere, and‘ perfect 
harmony is secured. 

The lobby leads to the first section, which is named—very 
appropriately, as what has already been said will have shown— 
the “ Rest Lounge.” This is chiefly devoted *to the demonstra- 
tion, in a series of model rooms (or sections of jrooms), surround- 
ing it, of how gas can be of service throughout the “ Seven Ages 
of Woman.” The rooms are arranged as a series of “living 
pictures” or tableaux in chronological order, and will interest 
every visitor to the exhibition. Many of the rooms in the sixteen 
bays of the pavilion have been designed to set off the gas- 
fires and lighting fittings—the decorative schemes ranging from 
the ultra-modern down to the early “ period” styles. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WoMAN. 


I.—The Nursery.—The first tableau depicts a nursery, fitted 
with the latest pattern of gas-fire. A geyser in an adjoining room, 
with a supply of hot water run to a cupboard in the nursery con- 
taining a tip-up bath, ensures that a really hot bath is available 
at any time; and a gas-cooker enables the nurse to prepare warm 
food whenever it is required. The cooker, as well as the bath, is 
enclosed in a cupboard for when not in use. The lighting, by in- 
verted incandescent burners controlled by pneumatic switches, 
is soft and pleasing, being diffused through artistic shades of 
delightful colouring. These and the charming furniture and wall 
decorations—as of all the first six tableaux—have been designed 
and supplied by Messrs. Heal and Son. The decorative scheme 
in the nursery has been considered from the child’s point of 
view. A dado, at crawling height, shows the commonest English 
wild flowers, and above is a starry sky; while the green curtains 
suggest trees—all as backgrounds to the natural-coloured oak of 
which the furniture is made. fl 

II.—The Playroom.—Next there is a room where children, both 
big and little, can play, and in which various odd jobs can be 
performed. A gas-fire warms it easily at the shortest notice, and 
‘a geyser affords an ever-ready supply of hot water, both to this 
room and the adjoining nursery. Gas-rings’ provide for toffee 

















A CORNER OF THE REST LOUNGE. 


The lounge is surrounded by sections of model rooms in various 
periods, and others illustrating ‘‘ The Seven Ages of Woman,” while 
in the body of the lounge are three hexagonal stands for the display 
of many varieties of the latest gas-fires, each with an appropriate 
surround, hearth, and overmantel, tesigned by the Architect to 
make an harmonious whole. On the top_of these stands there will 
be seen a novel and effective method of semi-indirect gas lighting. 
The provision of so convenient and artistic a rendezvous and 
resting-place is indeed a welcome boon which will be appreciated, 
especially by women, on a tiring day, which all exhibitions tend to 
provide, 
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making and similar pleasures; and a gas-heated. glue-pot for 
father’s carpentering bench completes the equipment. This 
room has walls to which children can pin what they wish, and a 
dado from which any sketches, &c., can be rubbed or washed. 
In practice this scheme has been found to possess infinite edu- 
cational value. 

I1Il.—School Days.—In'the third tableau, school days are de- 
picted in the form of a corner of a Domestic Science classroom. 
Here is to be found one of the latest pattern eye-level gas- 
cookers, which are so popular in homes where space allows of 
this arrangement of the cooking stove, in which the oven is raised 
from the floor to the side of the hotplate, instead of being under- 
neath ‘it. ‘There are also a geyser for supplying the neces- 
sary hot water for the Domestic Science class, and bunsen 
burners for experimental work. Through a window is caught a 
glimpse of the Domestic Science laboratory, where gas, of course, 
is freely used. A connected-up meter ina glass case enables the 
measurement of gas to be fully understood. The decoration of 
o room is severe and efficient, with everything easy to keep 
clean. 

IV.—Student Days.—Another stage is reached, and there is seen 
the bed-sitting room of a nurse probationer, whose hospital train- 
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ing may be regarded as representing her college days. I: this 
room sheis absolutely independent. A small geyser over the wash- 
basin, and a gas-fire and a gas-ring, combine to give her many 
comforts, free from all work and dirt.. There is a small enclosed 
prepayment meter, similar to those which have been, and are »cing, 


installed in numberless hotels and boarding houses, in the bed. * 


rooms of which the gas-fire is rapidly coming to be acknow!«dged 
asa necessity. Theidea underlying the furnishing and decoration 
of this probationer’s bed-sitting room is that, after a dull and tiring 
day, a cheery room is a relief and joytoreturnto. The efficiently 
designed furniture fulfils its purpose excellently within a limited 
space, and altogether the room is one which a girl student would 
be proud to own. 

V.—Business Life.—This period has been as happily dealt with 
as the others. There is represented the kitchen of a little restau. 
rant started by two friends who find in eas a veritable “ third 
partner ” of notable efficiency, dependability, frugality, and (most 
wonderful of all in a partner) silence. Gas-cookers have replaced 
the kitchen coal range. A gas-heated 4-ft. dinner and plate warmer 
keeps the food hot; a “Perfectea” gas-boiler provides constant 
boiling water; gas-boilers cook and keep hot soups, and so forth; 
a gas refuse-burner destroys all waste and rubbish; while gas. 
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A GAS-FIRE IN PERFECT HARMONY. 


fires and gas-heated radiators provide comfort in the restau- 
rants. As this restaurant kitchen is illustrating the primary 
essentials of fitness for use, it has easily-cleaned walls. 
jolly picture, and all designed to make work easy. 


VI.—Middle Age.—The sixth tableau shows the matron, more 
than ever appreciative of the comforts of life, in a home where | at the same time admiring the beautiful gas-fire behind it. 
the domestic arrangements are scientific and economical, as well | 
She is | 
provided in her bedroom with a beautiful “ Adam” gas-fire in | next room (the sitting room) is after the work of Robert Adam. 
antique brass, which gives her comfort at will, without making | 


In her bathroom is a beautiful geyser finished | 


as efficient, reflecting upon the drudgery of the past. 


work for others. 
in antique gold, which furnishes her with an “ ever-ready”’ sup- 
ply of hot-water, independently of the kitchen, and a gas-heated 
towel-rail (in the same finish) which warms the room as well as 
dries the towels. The lighting is restful, artistic, and convenient ; 
the lights being fitted (as in the other rooms) with pneumatic 
switches, which enable the light to be turhed on and off as easily 
as in the case of electricity. 


The bedroom shows surroundings suitable when success has | 


been achieved, and a gracious sense of luxury can be allowed to 
influence the room. The ceiling is a deep powder blue, which 
makes for quiet restfulness for the sleeper, and the gold-lacquered 
walls conjure pleasant visions. Green-lacquered furniture helps 
these, and the grey pile carpet gives a sense of comfort and 


dignity. Going through to the bathroom, the same scheme of walls _ 
and ceiling has been adopted, but the walls, in addition to the | 
lacquer, have plate-glass panels over them, thus banishing the | 


cold feeling of marble or tiles. 


Vil.—1 ife.— | — es 
L— The | Automnl of Life—The tablean repcesenting the | escaping from this trait that the two brothers Adam were influenced 


seventh age consists of a suite of rooms—bedroom, sitting room, 
and bathroom—containing every comfort for an old lady. They 
Prove how cosy and charming a suite of rooms can be made by 
the use of gas, with an actual diminution of the work involved in 
keeping them warm and clean as compared with rooms in which 
coal is used. A bronze-finished gas-fire in the bedraom anda 


large black-finished one in the sitting room provide that steady | 


temperature at all times which is so grateful to the aged ; a geyser 
assures an instant supply of hot water, day or night; and soft- 
coloured artistic shades, with the latest pattern of inverted gas- 
urners, provide a diffused light, restful and helpful to ageing 
tyes, for which gas is specially recommended. A gramophone, 
with a supply of the latest Columbia” non-scratch records of 


classical chamber music, and a few of the songs of long ago, bring | 


Some of the leading musicians to her who is now too old to go and 
far them in the concert room. 
se records at intervals during the afternoons and evenings. 
Here “ period” rooms have been introduced with the object of 

showing that gas-fires can be fitted which harmonize perfectly 
th any style of decoration. For instance, there is first the 


| harmony with its surroundings. 
It is a | 


| work attending the use of a coal fire. 


[Photo, by Campbell Gray. 


Regency period; and the gas-fire here is seen to be in absolute 
Ia front of this fire is a repro- 
duction of the Chinese sleeping cat, called the ‘ Goddess of Luck,” 
and the writer fell to wondering how many people in the course of 
the next six months will bend down and stroke this cat for luck— 
Inthe 
same room there is a very interesting—and at this day strange- 
looking —bed of the Early Regency period. The design of the 


For this series of tableaux there are two shifts of girls (aine 
in each shift), ranging upwards from little ones playing in the 
nursery, and all entering keenly into the parts they have to fill. 
The organization of the telling display has been entrusted entirely 
to Mrs. E. M. Wood, C.B.E., who presided over the Committee 
appointed by the Government to inquire into, and report upon, 
the problems of present-day domestic service; and well indeed 
has she accomplished her task. 

A Mopet ConsuLTinGc Room. 


In addition to these seven tableaux, the Rest Lounge contains 


| a model consulting room heated by a beautiful gas-fire, in antique 


silver-finish, typical of the fact that gas-fires are to be found in 
larger numbers in the homes and consulting rooms of the medical 
profession than in any other class of home—it being a fact that 
the consumption of gas per acre in the residential districts of 
London is highest in the Harley Street and Wimpole Street dis- 
trict. A gas-heated instrument sterilizer demonstrates another 
way in which gas renders service tothe profession. This is a blue 
room, of the florid time of the Georgian period; and it was in 


so much by the severer Italian and Greek styles. 
THE Business MANAGER’s Room. 


Next to the consulting room is a business manager’s model 
room, fitted with a large gas fire finished in antique bronze, pro- 
viding the occupant with a means of heating his room that requires 
no attention, and saving him from unnecessary disturbance and 
the discomfort of finding his fire has gone out. He has a fire 


| that he can turn out in the course of the morning if the day 


becomes warm, or can light at any moment if the day turns chilly; 
while his room is saved from any of the dust and mess, noise, and 
The room is lighted by 
decorative but efficient burners controlled by pneumatic switch. 
There has been introduced here a brown Queen Anne panel deco- 


| ration, suggestive of walnut, and there is an historical piece of 
Visitors to the exhibit will hear | 


furniture in the room which came from the Ightham Court 
collection. 


Lovers of antique furniture will be interested to see the above, 
for not only are the rooms themselves in. period style, but they 
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have appropriate furniture of the actual period set out around 
them. These rooms—that is, the suite for the seventh age, the 
consulting room, and the manager’s room—were furnished (as a 
loan from their collection) and decorated by Messrs. Osborne & 
Co., of No. 2, Grafton Street, Bond Street—the firm who have 
constructed and fitted up the whole of the pavilions. The firm 
are composed almost exclusively of ex-soldiers; and it is grati- 
fying to find that, after the set-back caused by absence at the war, 
they have been able, by close personal attention and hard work, 
to build-up what is now regarded as one of the leading businesses 
in London for fine decorative work and antique furniture. They 
are certainly to be congratulated upon the results of their efforts 
in connection with the gas exhibit. 


A Boupoir AND A DininG Room. 


Proceeding with the tour of the pavilion, the visitor arrives at 
two rooms furnished and decorated in their customary first-class 
style by Messrs. Heal and Son, of Tottenham Court Road. 

The first of these, which contains a handsome gas-fire, is fitted 
as a model boudoir, and is hung with amaryllis silk, giving an 
extraordinary sense of luxury and intimacy. The fireplace is 
made of small squares of mirrored glass, held by pins backed 
with colour. The furniture is painted, so that the colour can be 
easily changed at will. The floor is soft and grey. 

The dining room—in which is a beautiful antique-bronze fire 
suitable for the quick heating of a room that is only required to 
be warmed at intervals during the day—is a serious contribution 
to the furniture of to-day. The design is by Ambrose Heal, and 
is of the kind which relies for its beauty on its line and propor- 
tion, rather than its enrichments or ornaments. It is of figured 
English walnut, and no piece has been made by any craftsman 
who has not been anything between seven and twenty years with 
the firm, imbibing the tradition of craftsmanship for which this 
House isfamed. The walls and the general treatment of the 
room are so thought out as to be in harmony with the furniture, 
and to bea natural background for the spirit of quiet dignity 
which the scheme is trying specially to emphasize. 

A Goop Gas-FirE Dispvay. 

Three hexagonal stands down the middle of the Rest Lounge 
form another striking feature. Each of these stands is fitted with 
six gas-fires of various designs and finishes, set in surrounds of 
different marbles and tiles, each forming an artistic unit. The 
method of fixing the tap—part of the way up the side of the fire- 
place, so as torender stooping-down to the hearth unnecessary— 
will make a wide appeal. From these specimen fireplaces visitors 


COOKING A PLEASURE, 





[Photo by Campbell Gray. 


will be able to derive useful hints as to how a gas-fire can most 
satisfactorily be installed, to harmonize with particular schemes 
of decoration. All the marbles and tiles used are of British origin 
or manufactire; and attention may be drawn to the very fine 
veined black marble. 

The Rest Lounge is lighted, not only by the fittings in the model 
rooms, but by a large inverted bowl, supported by a decorative 
standard, rising from the centre of each of the three hexagonal 
stands. Each of these three bowls contains superheater burners 
of 4000 c.p., so that the three give a total light of 12,000 cp. 
Circular glass panels at the top of the stands, and beneath the 
bowls just referred to, are internally lighted, and will bear 
appropriate wording. Altogether, the illumination of this portion 
of the exhibit isa remarkable example of the delightfully soft and 
soothing glow to be obtained from a well-designed installation of 
up-to-date gas-lighting. 


THE DEMONSTRATION HALL, 


Passing through a charming ante-room, the Demonstration 
Hallis reached; but a pause must be made to look at the photo- 
graphs illustrative of the various processes involved in the 
manufacture, purification, and distribution of gas, which are 
grouped on either side of two very fine original marble mantel- 
pieces, designed probably by the brothers Adam, and contalt- 
ing dog-grate gas-fires. Here is further evidence of the perfec 
tion with which gas-fires can be adapted to the old styles. There 
is also to be admired a twelve-light crystal chandelier, fitted with 
candle burners. 

The Demonstration Hall, which is the same size as the on¢ 
to which attention has already been given, is devoted on the on¢ 
side to model kitchens, and a platform on which cookery demon- 
strations will be carried out at frequent intervals through the 
day, ard on the other side to sections given respectively 0 
the display of apparatus used in industrial processes, and to every 
kind of gas-heated appliance for the supply of hot water in the 
home, business, or factory. 


MopEL KITCHENS. 

Taking the model kitchens, the first is fitted-up with all the 
apparatus suitable for an hotel or restaurant kitchen, and contalas 
a double-oven cooker, a large double roasting oven, 4 confec- 
tioner’s oven, a stock-pot and stand, a hot-closet, a carving table, 
and a Bain Marie—all heated by gas. There are also a — 
steaming chest and a steam-jacketed vegetable boiler, io whic 
the steam is supplied from a gas-fired boiler with automatic feed. 
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Next, there is a still-room, with a hot-closet having a large griller 
above it; another combination hot-closet and toaster; and a 
combination set comprising coffee urns, steam boiler, egg boiler, 
and milk boiler. In the model domestic kitchen is to be found 
the latest type of gas-cooker, a combined coke and gas water 
heater, a gas-heated wash boiler, a “ Burn-all ” refuse destructor, 
and a gas-heated iron supplied by flexible tube. 

These model kitchens are lighted by the most efficient burners 


pneumatic switches. 
New Frres 1n OLD GRATEs. 


A valuable display has been arranged between the model 
kitchens and the industrial section, in the form of a number of old- 
fashioned register coal grates, with and without hobs, of types 
similar to those to be found in thousands of residences to this 
day. Eachis fitted with a gas-fire in front of it, in such a way 
that the fire forms a part of, and harmonizes with, the surround- 
ings of the coal grate. In one case there is seen a fire which 
exactly fits, without any backing; another retains the hobs, but 
the bars have been sawn away, and though there is a filling over 
the hobs the ornamental work of the grate opening is preserved ; 
in a third instance, the fire and grate match exactly, though two 
generations separate the designing of them. Again, there is a hob 


grate, which by the insertion of a “Sunbeam” is made to look | 
i This demonstration of how gas-fires | 
can, and should, be fitted to existing fireplacer, will prove of great | 


like a glowing coal fire. 


interest to architects and decorators, as well as to householders 
generally, 
Economy GaAs-FLUvEs. 
Architects, builders, and property-owners will be equally inter- 


ested in the special flues fitted to some of these gas-fires to demon- | 


strate the economy that can be effected in building construction 
by the substitution, for the old large chimney stack, of flues of 
smaller dimensions adequate for the removal of the products from 
4gas-fire. It has been shown that these smaller gas-product fiues 
can be used with every satisfaction, accompanied by a substantial 
reduction in the first cost and the upkeep of the buildings; and 
therefore they constitute a great aid in the development of the 
Practically all-gas house. 


Tue INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE IN THE BATHROOM. 
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[Photo by Campbell Gray. 


| many specimen furnaces for use in different trades. There are a 


brazing hearth, such as is used in the cycle and motor-car indus- 
tries, and general engineering trades; a lead hardening-furnace, 
for treatment of files and other tools; a large oven furnace, for 
annealing spinnings, heating of billets, and case-hardening steel ; 
big and small muffle furnaces, such as are used for annealing glass, 
metals, &c., and also for enamelling and for steel hardening and 


| tempering; a high-speed steel hardening furnace, for use in harden- 
fitted with silica heat-resisting globes, of which a large number | 


are used throughout the exhibit. The burners are controlled by | 


ing machine tools, cutters, &c.; a quenching tank, and an oil tem- 
pering bath, for use in conjunction with the hardening furnaces ; 
various sizes of blow-pipes, for all sorts of purposes—brazing, 


| annealing, pre-heating, &c.; and a small enamelling furnace, used 


in the jewellery trade, for enamelling on gold, silver, and platinum. 

In the centre of the section will be found an installation of 
crucible furnaces for the melting of aluminium. Small aluminium 
castings will be made from the metal melted in the furnaces, and 
sold as souvenirs to interested visitors. Aluminium castings are 
in great and growing demand in motor-car manufacture, in the 
making of wireless apparatus, in the construction of submarine 
engines, and in other industries where lightness of metal is an 


| essential. Another working exhibit consists of a pottery kiln, a 


glass-firing furnace, and a drying cabinet. Here artists will give 


_demonstrations of pottery and glass making by gas. Adjoining 


there are a caramel toaster, a nut roaster, a sugar boiler, and 
other sweetmeat-making appliances, in connection with which 
practical examples will be given of the confectioners’ art. Appli- 
ances for bottle washing and drying displayed are used not only 
by confectioners, but by perfumery makers, druggists, &c. 

In one corner is a 20 B.H.P, gas-engine driving a direct-coupled 
dynamo for the economical generation of electric current ; and 
the exhaust gases from this engine pass through a waste-heat 
vertical boiler. In a factory a waste-heat boiler with such an 
engine would prove very useful in providing hot water for wash- 
ing or steam which could be used for small industrial purposes. 
A gas-engine and dynamo of the size shown would be particularly 
suitable for a cinema, where trouble with a public service supply is 
frequently experienced, because there is required for the arc for 
projecting the pictures a low voltage but a lot of current, while for 
lighting a much higher voltage is needed with less current. The 


| former supply it is much better to generate on the premises. It 
| is unnecessary to point out, also, that it is a cheap method of pro- 
| curing current. 

In the industrial section there are a number of those working | 


A compressor supplies high-pressure air to blast burners for 


exhibits which always prove so popular with the public, as wellas | various industrial purposes. Much interest will be taken in a 
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coal gas and oxygen metal cutter. With this the metal to be 
cut is placed beneath a table,.while the plan of the work to be 
done is laid on the top. Other appliances include a rivet 
heater, and a cyanide furnace for use in hardening steel, engravers’ 
dies, &c. It should be added that arrangements are being made 
to vary the working exhibits, so as to illustrate the application of 
gas to different industries during separate periods of the exhibi- 
tion. The first trades illustrated will, as indicated, be aluminium 
casting, sweetmeat making, and pottery and glass manufacture. 

The work for the service of the exhibit comprises gas and 
water mains, compressed air pipes for feeding the industrial fur- 
naces, and the provision of ducts for the products of combustion 
and for ventilation—for which purpose electric fans are used, the 
current for which is generated by the gas-engine and dynamo 
already referred to. The gas-piping has been sectionized ; and 
every section is controlled from one centre. 

The industrial section is powerfully lighted by eight roooc.p. 
high-pressure lamps supplied with gas from the compressor con- 
nected with the dynamo driven by the gas-engine. 


Hot WatTER SECTION. 


Adjoining the industrial section is one devoted to all types of 
gas-heated appliances for the supply of hot water, inciuding 
geysers for its direct supply to basins or baths; circulators 
to take the place of the kitchen-range boiler and distribute hot 
water throughout premises, including the special small and econo- 
mical hot-water circulator lately fitted in several thousands of 
houses on the London County Council housing estates; and gey- 
sers of larger type for the instantaneous supply of hot water to 
various points, all directly connected with the apparatus. 

This exhibit contains a section of a house showing the bathroom 
above the kitchen, with the circulation of the hot water from the 
gas apparatus below to the bath and basin above. The appara- 
tus is made-up with glass panels, giving full vision through the 
storage, and to render the object-lesson complete the circulations 
—both primary and secondary—are likewise made-up in high- 
temperature glass tubing, with nickel-plated unions. With the 
aid of amber-coloured water, the action of the system as a whole, 
in heating, circulating, storing, and delivering water can thus be 
readily seen. This constitutes another demonstration that will 
assuredly excite much interest. 


Inguiry. Rooms. 
In this pavilion are two inquiry rooms, worthy of note apart 














COOKERY DEMONSTRATION IN THE GAS EXHIBIT: 
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ROOM No. 12. 


A William and Mary “ Period '’ room, by Osborne, of Grafton 
Street. The specially designed gas-fire in green bronze isin perfect 
harmony with its surroundings—an oak-coloured background, a 
gas-lighted adaptation of the well-known chandelier so often repre- 
sented in the works of Dutch painters, and a beautiful walnut 
bureau-bookcase of the Queen Anne period, at which no doubt 
letters were written to Officers serving under Marlborough in his 
famous campaigns. In this and in other of the beautiful model 
rooms at the Gas Exhibit, use has been made of the too little 
known English and Irish marbles for the surrounds to the grates 
and for the hearths. 


from the useful purpose they are intended to serve. One of these 
is built-up from an old oak room of the Wren period; the other 
being a Georgian room dated about 1750. Literature will be 
found in them, and experienced representatives will furnish all 
information that may be required. 





Photo, by Campbell Grey 
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Tue Use AND ABUSE OF COAL. 


Returning to the outside of the building, where ample space for 

the purpose is provided, there is furnished still further evidence 
of the inestimable benefits that the gas industry is in a position to _ 
confer upon mankind. On the one side is illustrated by agricul- 
tural and horticultural specimens the wonderful increase in the 
productivity of the land which is secured by the use of sulphate 
of anmonia; and on the other are contrasted in a very striking 
manner the results to the health and wealth of the nation of the 
unscientific abuse of coal and of its scientific utilization. Samples 
of the principal products resulting from the scientific use of coal 
are shown in quantities relative to a lump of coal which crowns 
the stand on which they are displayed. There are also samples 
of various articles of daily use which are made wholly or partially 
from these chemical substances—for example, sun-proof coloured 
fabrics, dyed by coal-tar dyes; billiard balls made from toluene ; 
printing ink and artists’ colours from cyanogen prussian blue; 
waterproofs treated with rubber made solvent by naphtha; sac- 
charine made from toluene; smelling salts and baking powder, in 
the manufacture of which carbonate of ammonia is used; disin- 
fectants, carbolic soap, and sheep dip, made from carbolic oil; 
firelighters and insecticides, produced from naphthalene ; roofing 
felt, varnish and cable insulating material, made from pitch ; motor 
spirit in the form of benzole, &c. The stand on which these bye- 
products and the articles made from them are displayed is covered 
by beautiful fabrics, tinted with all colours of the spectrum de- 
rived from coal-tar dyes. 

The stand in the adjoining ‘‘ Abuse of Coal” section, on which 
isa similar block of coal, is draped in black, fittingly to indicate 
the result to the community of burning soft coal in the barbarous 
fashion for which Edward I. condemned men to death. Figures 
representing that monarch and Queen Elizabeth issuing their 








proclamations condemning the smoke nuisance, and Evelyn ful- 
minating against it in his famous diary, quaintly remind visitors 
of the age long struggle against the pollution of the atmosphere of 
our towns and cities. Striking diagrams are shown illustrating 
the life, health, and property destroying power of smoke; while 
the pictures constituting the background to this outside section of 
the exhibit also present in a very effective manner the contrast of . 
sunshine on the one hand and darkness on the other, which our 
cities can enjoy or must suffer according to whether coal is used 
or abused in providing light, heat, and power for the service of the 
inhabitants. 
HISTORICAL. 

The gas exhibit will further include a valuable historical sec- 

tion, which will be dealt with later. . 





It is hoped that the account which has been given here will re- 
veal the complete success that has crowned the labours of the 
Committee whose names are reproduced elsewhere in this issue; 
but, to indicate the spirit in which the whole of the work has been 
carried through, the writer would, in conclusion, like to quote the 
following remarks which were made to him in the course of an 
interview by Mr. Osborne: “I have been at this business 
26 years, and have done work in this and almost every foreign 
country ; but I have nowhere met with such courtesy and assist- 
ance as I have received from the gas authorities. It has been a 
pleasure to work for them. Though we have been complimented 
a great deal upon our work, we could never have been as successful 
with it as we have been without the great help that has been 
offered, and the ready desire that has been shown to work with us 
in the spirit of good-fellowship—in other words, without the 
splendid team work that has been in evidence throughout. All 
have been working together with one great object in view.” 








GAS LIGHTING IN THE GROUNDS OF THE EXHIBITION. 


A DISPLAY OF OUTSTANDING MERIT. 
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The thanks of the industry are certainly due to the Brent- 
ford Gas Company, to their Engineer and General Manager, 
Mr.A. A. Johnston, and to Mr. G. L. Jennings, for the efforts they 


made to secure adequate representation for gas in the lighting | 


scheme of the Exhibition, and for the remarkable success achieved. 
The lighting of the Amusement Park, which is one of the finest 
advertisements the gas industry has had, should be examined by 
all gas authorities and by all those in any way connected with 


Public lighting. It is one of those things which have to be seen | 


to be believed. 

All the main avenues in the Amusement Park, and also a por- 
tion of the grounds adjacent, are lighted by gas. For this pur- 
Pose about 350 1600-c.p. low-pressure lamps are used. These are 
Mounted on special columns and brackets designed by the Brent- 
ford Gas Company; and their decoration is in keeping with the 
general scheme. The columns are painted an orange colour, and 
the brackets a lemon tint. In most cases two lamps are fixed on 
tach column, but at special points four lamps are fitted on each. 

he columns are spaced 60 ft. apart along the avenues, and 35 ft. 
apart across them. This spacing gives a high degree of illumina- 
tion, Particularly suited to a scheme of this nature. 

CoNSTRUCTION OF THE Lamp, 


Pe lamps were desigaed and made specially by Messrs. H. 


AN AVENUE IN THE AMUSEMENTS PARK. 


taniforth & Co., Ltd., Broadway Works, Cricklewood Broadway, 








[Photo. by Campbell Gray. 





London, N.W. 2; and the lamp will in future be known as the 
‘“ Wembley.” 

Fig. 1 shows the lamp complete, and figs. 2 and 3 the burner. 
The latter is somewhat unusual in construction. After consider- 
| able experiment, the makers have adopted a centrally-ventilated 

preheater for all their large units. The usual practice is to use 
either a plate form of heater or a number of small units. In the 
‘“* Wembley ” lamp it will be noticed that the heater is cast in one 
piece without joints, as it has been found that in the jointed form 
of heater the two parts are apt to buckle at the high temperature 
obtained, thus opening the joint and causing leakage round the 
edge. The central ventilation, when properly proportioned, also 
leads to increased efficiency. The mixture is fed to the heater 
through two limbs of a manifold, and special arrangements are 
made within the burner to ensure equal distribution to all nozzles. 
A single gas-and-air regulator controls all the burners; the gas 
* regulator being concentric with the air regulator, and both regu- 
lators of the screw type. The 16-light burner is made up, as will 
be seen, of a 12-light ring and a 4-light heater, fed from the centre 
of the manifold. This arrangement gives the highest efficiency, 
| as well as the best effect. The flues of the lamp are of cast iron, 

a somewhat expensive construction, but one ensuring long life. 
| The windguard is carried on the cast-iron tripod, and a cast-iron 
heat plate is provided at the top ofthelamp. At all points where 
| corrosion is likely to be acute, cast iron is used in the construc- 
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tion. Cast-brass hinges and catches are used for.the shades. 
The by-pass tube, of large diameter, is provided with a cleaning 
plug at each end. Being straight, it may be readily removed 
without dismantling any portion of the lamp. A heavy flashing 
by-pass cock and cup-and ball joint complete the equipment. 
The casings of the lamps at Wembley are of heavy-gauge copper. 
‘Some idea of the massive construction will be gathered from the 
fact that the weight complete is 43 Ibs. Messrs. Staniforth’s 

patented discs are used in the nozzles, in place of the usual 
troublesome gauze, and every detail has been carefully designed 
to ensure high efficiency, a long life, and a minimum of trouble. 


GRATITUDE To Gas, 


We are able to publish three daylight views of the lamps in 
position. Photographs of the night-time effect will be reproduced 
in an early number; those available to date not being considered 
worthy representations, as the photographs were eyes under 
adverse conditions. 

™ Standing at the entrance to the Amusement Park, a magnifi- 
cent stretch of bright shadowless lighting can be seen—a blaze of 
‘* glareless” illumination which is in marked contrast to the semi- 
gloom of the Exhibition itself. At night everyone seems to be 
going in one directica—from darkness tolight. Asone walks down 
the Outer March it is possible to read a daily paper with com- 
fort. And yet, in spite of the intensity of the illumination, there 
is complete absence of harshness. The Brentford Gas Company 
had a difficult task. Not only had the avenues themselves to be 
adequately illuminated, but the fascias of the many side-shows had 
all-to receive an intensity of light which would leave no part in 
gloom. By thought and careful calculation both objects have 
been achieved—and, moreover, achieved well. As a matter of 
~ fact, the side-shows require little extra light to that afforded from 
the main columns. Last week—not for the first time—the elec- 
tricity supply failed. One of the side-shows, “‘ The Cat and the 
Canary,” is fortunately placed in the vicinity of one of the 
6400-c.p. columns; and on this occasion the proprietor of the 
booth felt very thankful to the gas industry—a gratitude which he 
was at no painstoconceal. Throughout the whole of the Amuse- 
ment Park satisfaction regarding the general illumination is voiced. 











[Photo. by Campbell Gray, 


A Four-Light ‘‘Wembley’’ Cluster. 














[Photo, by Campbell Gray 
A Sample of the Two-Light Standard. 


The flood lighting of the various posters is excellent. 


Every inch 
is brilliantly illuminated. 


THE QUEsTION oF CosT. 
The question of cost inevitably crops up. Let us consider it 
briefly. Precise photometric tests show the illuminating power of 
each lamp to be 1580c.p., with a gas consumption of 33 c.{t. per 


Fig. 1.—The “ Wembley’’ Lamp. 
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Fig. 2. 


hour; the gas being a mixture of coal gas and water gas, having a | 
calorific value of 500 B.Th.U. perc.ft. An illumination of 3200 c.p. 
is obtained at a cost of a few pence per hour. We do not knowthe | 
candle-power of the electric lamps used in the Exhibition, but we | 
do know that the small ones consume 1 unit per hour, and that, to | 
avoid glare, a considerable proportion of the light is rendered | 
ineffective. One of the semi-opaque globes surrounding the electric 
lamps was broken the other evening. The effect was disastrous. 


Pig. 3. 


In all, an illumination of upwards of half-a-million candle-power 
is provided by gas in the grounds of the Exhibition—probably the 
largest installation of gas lighting ever seen in such a compact 
area. Steps should be taken to make the public aware that this 


| is gas lighting, for we understand that a “ Wembley” lamp was 


fixed for the inspection of the Lighting Committee of a Midland 
town, and that shortly afterwards the electrical engineer received 
congratulations on the highly successful-display. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION. 


[By courtesy of the British Empire Exhibition. 








THE DISPLAY OF THE FUEL RESEARCH 
BOARD. 


An Insight into the Structure of Coal. 


Primus inter pares within the Exhibition grounds comes the | 
British Government Pavilion, in which the visitor finds an epitome | 


of the national activities. He glimpses not only the functions, 


but the resources of the Navy, Army, and Air Force, and realizes | low-temperature apparatus of the Fuel Research Board is shown 


| in conjunction with the high-temperature experimental plant 


something of the romance of transport. In this Pavilion is a 
chance of seeing armies as they are in the field, and ships as they 


fight at sea, and the Air Force at work in its element. The Post | 


Office show the latest advances of telephony, telegraphy, and 


Wireless transmission; and the story of how diseasein the tropics | 


is being investigated and reduced, and how science is harnessed 
for the nation’s welfare, is told. 


A CoMPREHENSIVE EXHIBIT. 


It is in this building that the Fuel Research Board have their 
exhibit, which enables the visitor to form an impression of their 
Valuable work. They show some excellent specimens of micro 
Preparations illustrating the structure of coal. One set is the 
Pg + investigation into the Ganister Seam of the Garswood 


Chanters 4-ft. Seam. of the Atherton Collieries. These prepara- 


| the visitor to visualize the carbonization process. 


ollieries; and another is the outcome of work on the | 


tions depict in a striking manner the disposition of the various 
constituents of the coal at different positions intheseams. Large 


| specimens of durain, clarain, and vitrain are also shown. A series 


of tables gives the yields of the products obtained by different 
methods of carbonization; and samples of these products enable 
Some of these 
samples are of markedinterest. They include specimens-of cokes 
obtained by the carbonization of coal in steel retorts, briquettes 
made from Kent coal without the addition of ‘a binder, and coke 
sections of the banded constituents of Trencherbone coal. The 


designed by Dr. Lessing. One of the show cases coritains'typical 
temperature-measuring instruments; one ‘of these, a thermo- 
electric surface thermometer, being of special interest. 

Tue Art GALLERY. 

On the walls are many diagrams and photographs. One sec- 
tion is devoted to illustrations of different types of boilers and 
gas-plant generally. There is a diagram of the experimental 
plant of the Board at Greenwich, and another shows the appara- 
tus used for measuring the specific gravity of gases. This is not 
an art publication, but we cannot refrain from expressing ad- 
miration of the charming series of water colours depicting the 
evolution of thought regarding fuel consumption. These draw- 


| ings are well designed and coloured; the whole effect is most 


decorative. The first picture shows an ancient Briton warming 
himself by a wood fire, while the final one depicts a cheerful 


' interior and a clear and healthy atmosphere. 
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PALACE OF ENGINEERING-—Interior showing Exhibits. 
(By courtesy of the British Empire Exhibition.) 


Or all sections of the Exhibition, the exposition of the engineering 
industries in the Palace of Engineering is, perhaps, the most com- 
prehensive and complete. This is fitting. Engineering is the 
premier industry of the country; and the Palace of Engineering 
has been designed with the idea of its being a monument worthy 
of the craft. This ambitious plan has been fully developed, with 


the result that under the roof of the tremendous building every 
example of the skill of British engineers is shown. The building 
itself, which is situated on the left-hand side of the main avenue 
as the visitor enters the Exhibition from the north gateway, is 
probably the largest concrete structure in the world. It covers 
an area six-and-a-half times the size of Trafalgar Square. It 
has been divided into three main sections—General Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, and Transport. In these sections, there 
is gathered together the most representative and modern display 
of engineering products that the world has ever seen under one 
roof. The exhibits range from those weighing 150 tons each down 
to delicate testing instruments. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING, 


This section, which has been organized by the British Engi- 
neers’ Association, and which occupies nearly half of the huge 
building, shows every phase of the craft, from the molten-metal 
stage to the finished machine, tool, or engine. More than 400 
firms are exhibiting in the section. Foundry practice is repre- 
sented by small cupolas heated by gas and coke, and by moulding 
machines and other appliances employed in the melting and cast- 
ing of metals. Huge forgings, castings, and stampings reveal the 
class of work that is undertaken in British engineering shops; and 
it is demonstrated how the rough materials from the foundry, the 
steam hammer, the hydraulic press, and the smithy are turned, 
faced, drilled, and shaped into some part of a complicated machine. 
In each bay of the Palace is a huge overhead electric travelling 
crane capable of lifting loads of 25 tons. Jib cranes, locomotive 
cranes, hoists, and other lifting gear are represented in great 
variety, as well as types of mechanical excavators and steam 
shovels. 

Coal has its proper and prominent place in this gigantic Palace. 
There is a complete show of colliery plant, including examples of 
winding engines, coal-cutters, pit props of steel and wood, tubs for 
conveying coal from the working face, pumps, ventilating fans, 
and every form of machine used in a modern colliery. 

One of the most striking stands of the section takes the form 
of the deck, bridge, and upper-works of a modern passenger 
steamship, showing the intricate mechanism that controls the 
mass of machinery needed for the propulsion of the vessel, for 
giving light, heat, and ventilation, for operating lifts, pumps, cap- 
stans, &c., for maintaining wireless communication with the 
shore, and for ensuring the safety of the passengers and crew. 
There is a lifelike representation of divers at work. These men 
wear the latest types of dress and helmet, and are equipped 
with telephones which permit of their holding a conversation 
with the men many fathoms above them on the salvage vessel. 

The great engines of modern ocean liners are exhibited in this 
section, along with some of the most up-to-date boilers using oil 
for fuel. Boilers of all patterns, from the well-tried Lancashire 
type to the latest form of water-tube, are represented. Some of 
them are opened-out, so that their construction can be examined; 
others are used in the power house and elsewhere. Marine 
engines of Diesel and semi-Diesel type, and steam turbines of 
various powers are exhibited. 

Agricultural machinery and implements are demonstrated by 
leading manufacturers, and the textile machinery includes the 
most up-to-date looms. The science of engineering as applied 
to military purposes is represented by actual specimens of big 
armour-piercing shells and the guns which fire them, and by pieces 
of 14-in. armour plate. Howitzers, field guns, anti-aircraft guns, 
and searchlight equipment also have a place in this wonderful 
demonstration of engineering efficiency. 





PALACE OF ENGINEERING. 








ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SECTION. 


The Electrical and Allied Engineering Section occupies a floor 
space of about 3} acres in the Palace, and has been organized by 
the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association. |} 
presents a striking demonstration of the developments of electri. 
city. In this section can be seen the latest achievements in 
turbo-alternator design, in switch gear, transformers, storaze bat. 
teries and plant used in connection with the generation, conserva- 
tion, and distribution of electrical energy on an enormous scale, 
The practical application of electricity for the purposes of the 
Exhibition is shown. On the north side of the Electrical Section 
are a completely equipped boiler house and power station of 
6000 H.P,, together with a sub-station. In the boiler house the 
coal is handled mechanically and conveyed to a large bunker on 
the roof of the building. From here it passes to the boilers, 
which are stoked mechanically ; and measuring appliances are 
installed by which the attendant can see the amount of coal which 
is being used, the temperatures at various parts of the boiler, and 
the amoutit of steam which is being supplied to the power station, 
In the latter are installed three steam turbines with direct- 
coupled generators, and below are fixed the condensers. Along 
one side of the power station is fixed a switchboard through which 
the electrical energy is supplied to the various parts of the Exhibi- 
tion, and sub-stations and transformer stations are installed in the 
Exhibition grounds. One of the most interesting of these sub- 
stations is arranged for converting alternating current as supplied 
by- the generators to direct current, largely for use in the Amuse- 
ment Park. Among the larger applications of electric power 
those of special interest are the appliances for driving trains 
and tramways, and those for use in factories. All these are well 
represented. There are exhibits of railway motors and control 


gear, and of railway coaches electrically equipped, such as those 
used on the London Underground. 


Tue “ B.E.A.M.A.” 


The British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association: 
supported by municipal undertakings, private companies supplying 
electrical energy to the public, manufacturers of machinery and 
appliances, and wiring contractors and merchants, have combined 
to make their demonstration of electricity as applied to domestic 
purposes as complete as the space at their disposal in the north- 
west corner of the Palace allows. Of course, they are handi- 
capped in that their exhibit begins where the general electrical 
stands end; and it is difficult to know where the dividing line is. 
This indeed is true of all the electrical exhibit. They seem to be 
lost in a profusion of general engineering. 

One of the exhibits of the Electrical Development Association 
consists of a series of cabinets illustrating what is termed “the 
history of lighting.” How in the passage of years the gasfilled 
lamp has been evolved from the primitive tallow lamp is shown. 
Wisely or unwisely, gas has no place in any of these cabinets. 
It is very difficult to grasp the meaning of many of the show- 
cards. For instance, what is the meaning of “electricity makes 
the hottest fire?” This is purely a bit of bluff, for there is no 
mention of cost or efficiency—an omission which can be under- 
stood. Another catch phrase amused us a little. This says, 
“ Electrify, and troubles fly!”—and this when throughout the 
week the candle manufacturers have been reaping a harvest be- 
cause of the repeated failure of the electric current. For the 
most part, the restaurants have been in darkness, and the organ- 
izers of side-shows are in a state bordering on despair because 
the promised energy has not reached them. However, let this 
pass—there is nothing new about it. 


THE GENERAL ELEcTRIC ComPaANy. 


This Company have an excellent exhibit. It has been designed 
to demonstrate the ability of the ‘‘G.EC.” to undertake every- 
thing connected with the generation, distribution, and application 
of electricity; and the latter has been treated under four head- 
ings—in the factory, for handling goods, in the shop, and in the 
home. Ineachof these sections are plant and apparatus manufac- 
tured by the Company. The exhibit covers an area of 5000 sq.ft., 
the major portion being arranged in two storeys. On the.ground 
floor are the electric kitchen, main hall, reception lounge, and in- 
quiry bureau; the upper contains a sitting-room, a hall for the 
display of lighting fittings, &c., and a conference and cinema room. 
The electric kitchen is completely electrically equipped with all 
manner of elaborate apparatus. It is more like an operating 
theatre than a kitchen in appearance. The sitting-room also 
contains many appliances which will certainly reflect credit 00 
the income of the purchaser. For instance, every profiteer will 
.glow with satisfaction when he possesses an electric cigar lighter. 
This little device, it is true, can be bought for 32s. 6d.; but any 
sensible profiteer can have one of embossed silver studded with 
pearls. The pipe smoker is also well catered-for. He will be 
able to purchase an electric pipe lighter for a mere soug—only £2. 
We do not intend, however, to belittle the display of the elec- 
tricity industry. It is an excellent one, These little observa 
tions, though, point to the fact that electricity for domestic us¢— 
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other than for lighting—must depend on the custom of the super- | are the prominent makers of rolling stock and other railway and 
wealthy. tramway appliances. Side by side are shown a modern express 
Tue British THomson-Houston Company. engine weighing 150 tons, costing £14,000, and the = steam- 

In addition to generating plant, switchgear, and the electrical | engine to run over any railroad. There are actual examples of the 
nipment for the 10-ton aaahenll ‘erane ts tha Gower tones latest types of passenger coaches, dining cars, and freight wagons. 
ery converting plant and switchgear in the ack statitine and | some of these are built entirely of steel. Pullman coaches and 
ihe electrical equipment of the model mine, this Company have the most modern heey of gaye a to peg tir rail- 
imposing exhibit in the Palace. Here, on a large stand close | way section complete. Features of railway transport, which can- 
io i costes lounge, are shown a sub-station plant, switchgear pee “ row wom ci shown: by the aid of a cinema installed by the 

> * | Southern Railway Company. 
Oe nes aah Stings. Be ends rome prec he  a | The General Land and Factory Sub-Section contains a display 
pr is shown fitted with . '30-H p, compound-wound motor for | of the ee rows of eee and exhibits relating to fac- 
, Wey tory equipment and communication. 
lifting, a 6-H.P. motor for traversing and travelling, and complete | The interest of the Water Transport Sub-Section is contri- 


Te ted wanes iene aos anak ae on ndaieaas | buted by the leading steamship companies and associations con- 


nected with the various ports of the United Kingdom. The 
type — ~ rs area ee ne oe « ona ys — | White Star Line are showing models of two of their most famous 
See ee REE SOS ETNIES, SRTLET ONE, NOTE SEE CEOS: | NearsL-tie * Majestic,” which is the largest steamer in the world, 
areshown. Thereis also on the main stand an additional exhibit | and the “ Homeric,” the largest twin-ecrew steamer 
arranged to demonstrate the even firing qualities and strength of | , . 
| 







































‘ The ports of the United Kingdom are represented by exhibits 
, oy ceccaeal dtp aeanoate in action, have been respon provided by the Port of London Authority, and the Mersey Docks 


and Harbour Board. Designed by the architect responsible for 
Eectric HEATING. the magnificent Port of London Authority building, the stand which 
On one stand in the Electrical Section, we noticed a demon- | houses the exhibits of the Authority is in keeping with the parent 
stration of the “Lightfoot” tubular electric heating system. | building, and is at once simple and dignified. The building con- 
This consists of electrically-heated steam or water pipe, combined | sists of two halls—one the Exhibition Hall, and the other the 
with a special element which is used as an interior to the metal | Cinema Hall. In the former is shown a vaiuable collection of old 
tubes. Its objects, we were informed, are to give a perfect dis- | prints and paintings depicting the life associated with the Thames 
tribution of heat and to replace the old radiators and fires, which | in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth centuries. On 
are expensive in current consumption and do not distribute the | the floor of the hall are models of London’s largest and most 
heat in an effective manner. The tubes are fitted near the floor, | modern docks, and of the proposed passenger landing-stage at 
which, it is claimed, is the best position for efficient heat distri- | Tilbury. Statistics of the tremendous volume of traffic and mer- 
bution. We were interested in this because the makers claim | chandise handled by the Authority are shown on one of the largest 
| 








that by its use 60 p.ct. of the electric current is saved, ascom- | multiplex signs in the country. In the Cinema Hall is shown a 

with electric fires, The current consumption for the | 3000-ft. film depicting every phase of the Authority's activity. 
maintenance of a temperature of 60° Fahr. is o°6 watt per c.ft.of | As handling the greatest export trade of any home port, 
roomspace. For an ordinary-sized room, then, about 3 units will | Liverpool has made a good and interesting addition to the Exhi- 
beconsumed per hour. If this shows a 60 p.ct. saving, what is | bition by the provision of a working model of the Port of Liver. 
the cost of heating a room by an electric fire when electricity is | pool, illustrating the facilities offered to the shipper by the thirty- 
(say) 2d. per unit ? | seven miles of quays possessed by the Mersey port. All the 


ELEcTRICITY FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. risay sad by — vse export and import traffic are handled at 
| the docks are depicted. 
Messrs. I. Calveti, Ltd., are showing a series of high-frequency | : 
violet ray generators for medical work. Electricity has been used | _ Another interesting display comes under the heading of Motor 


| Transport. Here are shown the latest examples of pleasure and 
for many years by the medical profession. High-frequency cur- | P ; P Pp 
rents rah ye the. blood supply to the spot where thet applicator | pence c Mors map yt the best that British design 
isimposed; and the increased circulation assists in local healing, | 29° °F tsmanship can produce. 
&e. By its use carbon dioxide and poisonous elements which | 
may have been stored in the tissues are expelled; this doing away | The ambitious plan of the organizers of the Palace of Engineer- 
with auto-intoxication, or the poisoning of the tissues from morbid | ing to show every branch of their craft under one roof has been 
matter. It also increases necessary secretions. This exhibit is of | achieved; and the founders, as well as the eight hundred exhibi- 
considerable general interest. tors, have every reason to be proud of the results of their en- 
| deavour. It is, as they intended it should be, the most complete 
TRANSPORT SECTION. | and comprehensive exposition of the engineering industry ever 
The Transport Section, as an important branch of the engineer- | brought together under one r oof. 
ing industry, has a large proportion of the Palace of Engineering 















in which to display the wonders of the progress which has been DETAILS OF EXHIBITS. 

made since the early days of horse and wind propulsion. This 

section is divided into four subsidiary ones—Railway, Land, Sea, AEROGRAPH Company, Ltp. 

and Motor Transport. By means of the automatic extension spray of the Aerograph 


Inthe Railway Sub-Section the great and famous railways of the | Co., Ltd., of No. 43, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., an operator is en- 
country display the latest achievements, and associated withthem | abled to coat a surface at a considerable height without staging. 
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A BRIDGE ACROSS THE GREAT LAKE, 
(By courtesy of the British Empire Exhibition.) 
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This is a new model, which is simple in construction, easily 
regulated, and controlled automatically. There are also other 
‘parteple painting units for coupling to an existing compressed-air 
supply. 

. Another speciality is the “ Aerograph” oil atomizer for the pre- 
vention of naphthalene deposits and interhal corrosion in gas 
mains and meters. It has been constructed for insertion into the 
main at a fixed position orit can be readily removed and inserted 
at any convenient point in the service. The quantity of oil is 
controlled by a special needle valve. The oil is atomized in the 
centre of the main, in the direction of which the gas is travelling, 
ensuring that the finely-divided particles of oil are carried for a 
considerable distance before they are condensed. To atomize 
the oil sufficiently, high-pressure gas should be used. The 
atomizer should be inserted on the outlet to the service; and 
when it is necessary to carry out operations in different parts of 
the district, portable compressing sets can be supplied. For 
lubricating the workings .of gas-meters, the apparatus is, of 
course, differently arranged. 


AEROsSTYLE, Ltn. 


The new model portable paint sprayer of Aerostyle, Ltd., of 
St. Bride Street, E.C., has been specially designed for use on 
paint jobs in shipyards, constructional works, factories, bridges, 
exteriors of buildings, and similar work, where portability is an 
absolute essential. Its. salient features in this connection are 
that it only weighs about 60 lbs, all in, and can thus be readily 
moved from place to place by one man. While it is not of a 
bulky character, none of the important advantages of the “ Aero- 
style” spray painting system has been sacrificed. On the con- 
trary, several features have been added, notably a paint filter and 
a paint agitator. The reducing valves incorporated admit of the 
set being used in conjunction with a compressed-air supply at 
any pressure from 50 to 150 lbs, per sq. in. 


British Arca REGULATORS, LTD, 


The value of automatic regulation, either for the purpose of 
obtaining uniform working, and thereby uniform production both 
in quality and quantity, or to effect a saving in fuel, is too well- 
known to need emphasis. Automatic regulators should be quick 
in action—that is, free from lag—sensitive to small changes in 
conditions, simple in design (so that the average works engineer 
can readily understand the principle of robust construction calcu- 
lated to withstand the wear and tear to which apparatus is liable 
to be subjected in factories), and finally, besides having an un- 
limited operating power for controlling any size of valve, the 
regulation should be flexible, so that its application to different 
problems does not call for special construction. This is a string- 
ent specification ; but British Arca Regulators, Ltd., of Windsor 
House, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, claim that their “ Arca” regula- 
tor, which is displayed on their stand in the Palace, fulfils it. 
They are also exhibiting temperature and humidity regulators, 
and a new form of de-superheater. 


W. & T. Avery, Lrp. 


Engineers will find much of interest in the varied selection of 
weighing, counting, and testing machines exhibited by this firm. 
The stand itself is of unique design, consisting of a weighbridge. 
As visitors step on to the stand, their weight is recorded on dials 
which form part of the office building inthecentre. This electric 
weigher also records at the entrance hall of the Palace of Eugi- 
neering the weight of every person stepping on to the stand. 
The machine has been designed: for checking and controlling 
weighings which are made at a distance. An automatic liquid 
weigher suitable for precision measurements of fuel oils, chemical 
liquids, feed water, the discharge from surface condensers, &c., is 
shown. Its accuracy when weighing water is guaranteed to be 
within o'r p.ct. In this scale the weigh hopper overturns to dis- 
charge, thus obviating the use of a valve which may leak or stick. 
A simple adjustment is provided, by means of which the hopper 
is made to remain in the overturned position for any desired 
length of time, in order to ensure complete drainage when weigh- 
ing viscous fluids. Another machine—the automatic weighbridge 
and totalizer—automatically weighs each truck brought on to the 
platform, and registers the weight upon a special counter, so that 
the total for any period can be immediately ascertained. If the 
tare weight is the same for all the empty trucks, the machine can 
be arranged to show the actual net weight of the material carried. 
If it is desired to record the weight of each load, a printing 
mechanism can be fitted. It is only necessary to pull a lever after 
each weighing in order to print the weight upon a ticket. This 
machine has been examined and approved by the Standards 
Department of the Board of Trade. 


Bascock AND WILCcox, Ltp. 


It is of interest to note that of the eleven electric power stations 
working at a thermal efficiency of over 13 p.ct., eight are equipped 
with Babcock and Wilcox boilers, This is fine testimony to the 
value of this firm’s plant. There is always something of interest 
at their stand. The main work now-consists in the introduction 
from time to time of refinements in connection with their steam- 
raising apparatus, this making for still greater efficiency.» Of par- 
ticular interest is their new soot blower. For long it has been 
realized that a deposit of soot or ash on any part of a boiler tube 
is detrimental to efficiency, and for many years Messrs. Babcock 
and Wilcox have had in mind the desirability of providing an 
apparatus which will continually keep all tubes free from soot. 








——.. 


After much consideration and experiment they have put forward 
the “ Diamond” soot blower. To show the striking econony re. 
sulting from. the adoption of this appliance, it.may be said that 
in a test of a boiler in the Midlands, whereas without a blower 
the temperature of the flue gases was 438° Fahr., when a blower 
was installed this figure was decreased to 350° Fahr. This ‘learly 
indicates the saving effected. Similar results were obtained op 
the north-east coast, in South Africa, and in Scotland. 


Henry BEAKBANE. 


Among the exhibitors at the National Gas Exhibition in Hingley 
Hall, Birmingham, last September, it will be remembered, was 
Mr. Henry Beakbane, of the Tannery, Stourport, who showed 
everything connected with leather that goes into a gas- meter, 
So well satisfied was he with the business results of that enter- 
prise, that he is to be found at Wembley, again drawing attention 
to his “ Fortox” meter skins, which are produced from Persian 
sheep, Quality, texture, size, and substance are the outstanding 
characteristics influencing the firm’s selection; and these points, 
combined with skilled workmanship in the shaving, fluffing, and 
softening of the leather, all go to produce the excellent qualities 
of the finished skins. These “ Fortox” skins are supplied in vary. 
ing sizes for the different meters, in either the original vegetable 
tannage or chromed to withstand the deleterious action of damp 
and water. Samples of about half-a-dozen different lines of meter 
Persians are shown. There is a rapidly growing demand for the 
chromed skins, on account of their great durability. ‘“ Fortox” 
hydraulic leathers and leather belting are also supplied by the 
firm. © 
BriTISH MANNESMANN TUBE Company, LTD. 


A big business has been built up since the Siemens Steel 
Company, of Landore, became associated with the Mannesmann 
Tube Company for the manufacture of weldless steel tubes, 
Many people have the idea that the invention of the rotary 
“piercing ” method for the production of weldless tubes from the 
red-hot ingot or billet was due to the brothers Mannesmann, who 
were of German nationality. As a matter of fact, the original 
idea took form in 1869 in the brain of a British engineer—J ames 
Robertson, of Glasgow; but the quality and price of steel avail- 
able at that time rendered impossible the commercial application 
of the process. However, the conditions were altered by the in- 
troduction of Siemens- Martin steel at the Landore Works; andin 
1885 the brothers Mannesmann developed Robertson’s idea, and 
placed upon the market steel tubes of considerable length pro- 
duced from a single billet, without weld or seam. The concern 
was reconstituted in 1899 under the name of the British Mannes- 
mann Tube Company, Ltd. (whose head offices are now at Bald- 
win House, No. 67, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.), with an annual 
output at that time of between 3000 and 4000 tons of steel tubes, 
At present the Landore Works are turning out from 30,000 to 
35,000 tons a year, and the first section (equal to an output of 
30,000 tons of weldless steel tubes per annum) of a new works 
at Newport (Mon.) has been put into operation. A couple of 
years ago, the Company decided to extend their operations by 
taking up the manufacture of lap-welded steel tubes of larger 
diameter than can be produced economically on the weldless 
principle; and complete plant was accordingly laid down at 
Newport for the manufacture of pipes ranging in diameter from 
14 in.to 72-in. These lap-welded pipes were immediately adopted 
by gas companies and other users of large pipes in all parts of 
the world. 5 

An interesting exhibit includes ordinary, rigid, and inserted 
welded joints in weldless tubes, shown in section, and attention Is 
drawn to the fact that the Company are also making coils for 
ammonia plants and apparatus of that description. They are 
doing a big business in main steam-pipe installations. One of 
the features of the stand is a sample of the 24 ft. lap-welded 
pipes, 54 in. bore and 43 in. thick, 27 miles of which the Company 
had an order to supply to the Manchester Corporation Water- 
Works—a job which kept them busy for nearly two years. This 
was followed by a large order for big pipes to be used in connec- 
tion with the Tata hydro-electric power scheme. There are to 
be seen a forged-steel oval flange hydraulic joint, and a riveted 
joint for a pipe line 42 in. bore and 1} in. thick. . 


CAMBRIDGE & PauL ScIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT COMPANY. 


First place in this exhibit is given to the Thomas gas-meter. 
This type of meter, which is perhaps not so widely used in Eng- 
land as in the United States, does not measure on a basis of 
volumes by displacement or on a basis of velocity. Measurements 
are recorded directly in standard cubic feet, and need not be cor: 
rected for variations in pressure, temperature, humidity, gravity, 
or composition of the gas. The Thomas meter measures the ee 
by warming it by an electric heater and measuring the quantity 0 
energy to do this warming. It consists of a heater through which 
electric current flows and warms the gas 2°Fahr. The thermo- 
meters on the entrance and exit sides of the heater form the arms 
of a Wheatstone bridge circuit, the other two arms being know 
resistances. Variations in the relative resistance of the thermo- 
meters deflect a galvanometer needle. A regulator varices the 
heater current so that the rise in temperature of the gas is always 
2°Fahr. A measure of the electrical energy required to maintala 
this rise is a measure of the quantity of gas flowing. It has been 
found that the amount necessary for a standard unit of any indus- 
trial gas is essentially the same, regardless of variations in com: 
position, plant operating conditions, &c. The results are given as 
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atotalized record for accounting purposes and as a graphie record 
to help the operator to obtain maximum efficiency. 

Another interesting exhibit consists of an inexpensive pyrometer 
suitable for checking any type of thermo-electric pyrometer. The 
instrument is entirely self-contained, and is fitted with two scales, 
one with a range of 0-15 millivolts divided to o'2 millivolt, the other 
with a range of o-75 millivolts divided into millivolts. Normally 
these scales can be read with an accuracy of o'05 millivolt and 
o'25 millivolt respectively. With this outfit and a standard thermo- 
couple the accuracy of indicators and thermo-couples can be 
checked at any temiperature. A marked advance has been made 
in distance recorders. It is now possible to obtain a six-point 
chart—a remarkable achievement. Gas engineers will certainly 
find much valuable information at this stand. 


CocuranE & Co., Lrp. 


This firm, who have, at the Ormesby Ironworks, Middlesbrough 
hitherto specialized in castings, including cast-iron pipes, are now 
manufacturing cast-iron concrete-lined pipes, welded steel plate 
concrete-lined pipes, and similar pipes with a special hydrocarbon 
lining. The steel pipes shown are 4oin. internal diameter by 18 ft. 
long—one being hydrocarbon and the other concrete lined. Con- 
crete pipes, from 3 in. up to 60 in.—reinforced from 15 in. upwards— 
are also made by the Company. A 12 ft. 6in. 36-in. diameter pipe 
is shown, with a half-section showing the reinforcement. These 
socket-and-spigot concrete pipes are made on the Cochrane 
“Vianini” system. There is also a 12 ft. 6 in, 48-in. diameter 
cast-iron concrete-lined pipe, with a half-section. 

On the portion of the same stand which is devoted to the Cargo 
Fleet and Iron Company, Ltd., there is a big glass case containing 
coke-oven bye-products procurable from the two undertakings. 
These include crude and dehydrated tar, crude and go p.ct. motor 
benzole, solvent naphtha and crude naphthalene, neutral sulphate 
of ammonia, barytes and witherite, whizzed naphthalene, anthra- 
cene oil and paste, and basic slag for agricultural purposes. 

At one end of the stand, examination can be made of excellent 
silica bricks. 

Consett Iron Company, Ltp. 


Progressive gas engineers, seeking the highest permanent eco- 
nomy in their retort-houses, are appreciating the advantages re- 
sulting from the adoption of 95 p.ct. silica material for retorts and 
settings. Chief of these advantages are longer life, higher ther- 
mal conductivity, and ability to withstand higher temperatures. 
Silica retains its rigidity and strength under load to 1600° C., and 
this ability to withstand higher combustion-chamber tempera- 
tures renders possible a greater yield uf gas per ton of coal, and 
a decrease of the carbonization period. Moreover, silica resists 
abrasion better than fireclay under working conditions. In view 
of this, the exhibit of the Consett Company will be of interest, 
for the firm claim that their silica is specially toughened and 
hardened for gas-works service. It is well known that quartz on 
heating changes to cristobalite and tridymite, with a large in- 
crease in volume. Unless this change has been completed during 
manufacture, silica refractories have a large after-expansion in 
use. It is claimed that “‘ Consett ” silica products show no perma- 
nent expansion. Recent tests on the material, made in accord- 
ance with the standard methods specified by the Institution of 
Gas Engineers and the Refractories Committee of the Ceramic 
Society, gave the following results: Crushing strength (cold), 
3500 lbs. per sq.in.; refractoriness, 1720° C. (Cone 32-33); refracto- 
tiness under load of 50 lbs. per sq. in., 1670° C. (Cone 30) ; porosity, 
shapes 26 27 p.ct., bricks 29°31 p.ct.; apparent density, shapes 
1'72 p.ct., bricks 1°62 p.ct.; density (powdered), 2°34 ; conversion 
of silica—unconverted quartz, trace, tridymite 30 p.ct.; permanent 
linear expansion at 1410° C. (Cone 14), il. The firm also manu- 
facture fireclay and semi-siliceous refractories, and their exhibit 
includes specimens of various types. There are fireclay mouth- 
pieces for retorts, fireclay and silica bricks, blocks for steel works, 
and shapes for coke ovens. There is an excellent example of a 
segmental silica retort, and many samples of the raw material are 
. Shown. The latter demonstrate the angularity of the fragments 
—an important consideration when assessing the value of the 
taw material. This exhibit is well worth attention. 


CrossLeEyY BrotHers, LTp. 


To those who live in out-of-the-way places remote from gas- 
mains or electricity cables, Messrs. Crossley Brothers, Ltd., of 
Openshaw, offer a solution to their lighting and power troubles. 
They explain how, at low capital cost, the home can be lighted 
ficiently by means of an internal.combustion engine coupled to 
small electricity generator. There are, of course, many house- 
holders within the area of electricity supply who find that by in- 

Dg a generator driven by a small town-gas engine they can 
produce current at a cost much lower than it can be purchased 
from the electricity undertaking. To these, and to all interested 
0 gas-engines, the stand of this firm will demonstrate the pro- 
gtess made in recent years. At a later date we hope to give 

eures relating to cost of generating electricity by the Crossley 
&48-engine, 
Davis AND Timmins, LTp. 

Manufacturers of metal thread screws and turned parts for the 
ery instrument and other trades, Messrs. Davis and Timmins, 
tives: York Road, King’s Cross, exhibit a case of gas-meter 

DeEwrancE & Co. 


Messrs, Dewrance & Co., of No. 165, Great Dover Street, S.E., 





show extensive ranges of their patent asbestos packed cocks, in 
bronze and iron, and their patent parallel slide full-way valves, 
for high and low pressures. 


FaLk STADELMANN & Co. 


An excellent display is provided by this firm. There are gas- 
appliances of all descriptions, chief among which may be men- 
tioned the “ Bakerloo” cooker, which is exhibited in two patterns, 
one with the hotplate over the oven, the other with a raised oven 
and the hotplate separate. There is a showcase demonstrating 
the evolution of the upright and inverted mantles. It contains 
specimens of monazite sand, cerium and thorium nitrates, ramie 
stalk, grass, and rovings ; and the visitor can see how the stocking 
is cut, impregnated, pleated, and finally sewn. Soft self-shaping 
mantles of artificial'silk are also shown. Beautiful lighting fittings 
complete a comprehensive and attractive display. 


GLENBOIG UNION FirE CLay Company, Ltp. 


A large display is made by the Glenboig Union Fire Clay Com- 
pany, Ltd., of No. 48, West Regent Street, Glasgow, of their well- 
known bricks. It is claimed by them that bricks bearing the Glen- 
boig brand possess unique qualities for withstanding high heats 
without melting, changes of temperature without expansion and 
contraction and consequent splitting-up, rough usage, &c. At 
Glenboig there is a well-equipped laboratory, under the care of 
thoroughly qualified chemists, where all materials employed are 
subjected to careful scientific tests, by which means a knowledge 
of their chemical and physical characteristics is gained which 
would not be possible with less accurate methods. Attention is 
drawn to the following analysis of the Glenboig brick made from 
a sample taken by Sir Frederick Abel, F.R.S., irom the large bulk 
supplies to Woolwich Arsenal : Silica, 62°5 p.ct. ; alumina, 34 p.ct. ; 
iron peroxide, 2'7 p.ct.; and alkalis, loss, &c.,o8 p.ct. Lo meet 
the needs of those who have higher heats than 3000° Fahr. to con- 
tend with, the Company have introduced a brick, termed the “ Ax 
Super Quality,” which has given entire satisfaction wherever in- 
troduced. This special quality has been tested by Mr. John T. 
Norman to 3362° Fahbr., who remarks upon its extremely high 
fire-stability. 

GUEST AND CHRIMEs, L?Pb, 


The stand of Messrs. Guest and Chrimes, Ltd., of Rotherham 
(makers, among other things, of gas-lamps, &c.), contains some of 
their gas-fittings, but is more largely devoted to the water side of 
the business. 


GwyNNE’s ENGINEERING Company, Ltp. 


In addition to pumping machinery and steam turbines, Gwynne’s 
Engineering Company, of Hammersmith, W., draw attention to 
their “Invincible” ball joint—a standardized and interchangeable 
joint for water, oil, petrol, steam, or compressed air, suitable for 
pressure or suction. The design is of simple character, yet effec- 
tive; and an important point is that, when over at full angle of 
movement, there is still provision for full bore flow. The amount 
of movement to be derived from each joint is a total of 36°, or 18° 
either way of the axis. An“ Invincible” joint was tested under 
steam at 200 lbs. per sq.in. for a continuous period of 70 hours, 
during which time the joint was mechanically moved through an 
angle of 30°. The total number of movements was 168,000. Dar- 
ing the whole of this period, and at the finish, it was not necessary 
to make any adjustment to the packing. Among its many uses 
this joint may be interposed in water and gas mains across 
bridges. 

HospE.i, Way, & Co., Ltp. 


Fuel economy by insulation is urged strongly by Messrs, 
Hobdell, Way, & Co., Ltd., of Church Street, Minories, E., 
asbestos manufacturers. It is, they say, common knowledge that 
the heat losses from uncovered boilers and steam pipe lines are 
high; but the extent of these losses is not readily appreciated 
by those responsible for the running of such plants. It has been 
proved by various investigators that, with a steam pressure of 
100 Ibs:, and an uncovered surface of rooo sq. ft., an annual loss 
of approximately 280 tons of coal is represented, with its attend- 
ant cost of handling. For purposes of insulation no class of 
material or thickness is suitable under all conditions; different 
kinds of insulating material have a maximum efficiency over only 
a limited range of temperature. Thus itis frequently desirable to 
have a cover consisting of layers of different material, each giving 
a maximum insulation quantity for the temperature obtaining in 
that particular layer. ‘ Hobsil” high-temperature non-conduct- 
ing composition is prepared from selected materials, ensuring 
uniform results, and is claimed to be capable of withstanding 
temperatures up to 3000° Fahr. It is largely used in connection 
with retorts and flues, and as a binding cement in furnaces to stop 
the infiltration of air through brick linings. 

Where excessive temperatures are not met with, the firm re- 
commend the use of Hobdell’s magnesia plastic covering, which 
is a combination of hydrated carbonate of magnesia and long 
asbestos fibre. It contains approximately 85 p.ct. of hydrated 
carbonate of magnesia and 15 p.ct. of the long asbestos fibre asa 
structural binder. This material is supplied in a dry powdered 
state, which needs only the addition of water to produce a 
plastic mixture capable of being trowelled in the same way as 
ordinary composition. Hobdell’s magnesia sectional covering is 
made-up in moulded form to fit all sizes of pipe; and among a 
lot of other specialities is ‘‘ Achilles” non-conducting asbestos 
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composition for the covering of boilers and steam and hot-water 
pipes, for use where more expensive insulators are unnecessary. 
PETER AND Mark Hur tt, Lrtp. 


Messrs. Peter and Mark Hurll, Ltd., of West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, makers of “ Gartliston” and ‘‘ Garnqueen,” claim as the 
leading characteristics of this fireclay: (1) An absence of melting 
or softening in a sensible degree when exposed to intense and 
long-sustained heat; (2) an absence (practically) of expansion by 
heating or contraction by cooling, and consequently no splitting 
or loosening of the bricks in the furnace when subjected to sudden 
changes of temperature; (3) a powerof retaining the heat in a 
furnace, by throwing it back from the sides and roof or crown; 
and (4) a resistance to the wash of molten metal and the corrosive 
action of slag or clinker. - An analysis is published by Messrs. 
R. R. Tatlock, Readman, and Thomson, which is in the following 
terms: Silica, 56°7 p.ct.; alumina, 38°52 p.ct.; oxide of iron, 2°15 
p.ct.; titanic acid, 0°76 p.ct.; lime, o°8 p.ct.; magnesia o'rg p.ct.; 
potash, o'41 p.ct.; and soda, 0°47 p.ct. 


HypDROGEN, OxyGEN, AND, Plant Company, Ltp. 


Through its ase of steel mains, the gas industry generally is 
interested in welding, and means which can reduce the cost of 
this operation and make it more efficient. The greater part of 
the oxygen and dissolved acetylene produced at the present time 
—approximately 300 million c.ft. of oxygen and a correspond- 
ingly large amount of acetylene—is used for welding and cutting 
metals. The exhibit of the Hydrogen, Oxygen, and Plant Com- 
pany, Ltd., whose offices are at No, 1, Albemarle Street, Picca- 
dilly, W. 1, is consequently well worth the attention of those who 
have in any way to deal with welding ; and this applies to gas 
engineers. The exhibits on this stand include examples of weld- 
ing blowpipes, welding rods for all'metals, cutting pipes, goggles, 
hoses, acetylene generators, pressure-reducing valves for oxygen, 
dissolved acetylene, and -hydrogen, pressure gauges, cylinder 
couplings for using two or more cylinders at the same time, and 
air-acetylene blowpipes. A special feature is made of “ Epuratol,” 
a material used for purifying crude acetylene produced from 
small generators. This substance is specially recommended when 
acetylene is to be used for welding, for which purpose a clean and 
pure gas is essential. 

James KEITH AND BiackmMan Company, Ltp. 


A comprehensive display of their specialities is made by the 
James Keith and Blackman Company, Ltd., of No. 27, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C. There is something quite new in the form of air 
heating units for ship and industrial purposes—steam and gas 
heated. Other apparatus shown comprises: Centrifugal steel- 
plate fans for mine, ship, and general ventilation ; forced and in- 
duced draught for boilers; smoke, steam, and fume removal, dust 
and refuse removal, &c. Centrifugal blowers for cupola, furnace, 
and smithy blast, &c. Centrifugal gas-pressure raising apparatus, 
for town gas and producer plants. Propeller fans, streamline and 
box-bladed types, for general and ship ventilation; steam, smoke, 
and fume removal; cold-storage air circulation, &c. Blacksmiths’ 
forges, with self-contained electric blowers, also separate water 
bosh with tuyére. Rotary gas and air compressors, gas-engine, 
motor, and belt driven, for pressures up to 5 lbs. per sq.in. Gas- 
fired furnaces, for high temperatures; stoves for industrial pur- 
poses; burners for various uses; self-heating soldering irons; 
laundry irons; high-pressure gas-lighting apparatus, &c. Hot- 
water boilers, gas and coke fired, for heating, domestic supply, 
and other purposes. 

GEORGE Kent, Ltp. 


Among the exhibits of this firm may be mentioned their Ven- 
turi-type “ Station ” recorder, the curved manometer tube which 
has been developed in order to provide an accurate and easily- 
read air or gas rate in connection with a Pitot tube or an orifice, 
and their self-cleansing orifice. The latter device has been de- 
signed for use when very dirty gas is being metered. 


MAGNETIC SEPARATOR COMPANY. 


Magnetic machines of both the “ Cascader” and “ Rotary” 
types under working conditions are shown by the Magnetic Sepa- 
rator Company, of No. 56s, Silvester Street, Liverpool. With 
regard to the “ Cascader,” it is pointed out that when a correctly 
designed magnetic field is placed beneath a step of angular shape, 
the lines of force from the pole shoes pass from a higher toa 
lower level across the undercut edge, developing a strong magnetic 
field throughout the full width of the magnet. Consequently, as 
the flowing material cascades over the pole shoes from a higher 
to a lower level, any particles of iron which would otherwise tend 
to be carried along are drawn into the angular spaces (termed 
the “ Cascades ”) out of the path of the stream of material, and 
are retained there. In order to remove these separated iron or 
ferrous substances, the current is switched off, when an automatic 
safety device immediately falls. This releases the metal, and 
allows it to be deposited in a special container. Inquiry into the 
usefulness of the “ Cascader” to the gas industry resulted in the 
formation of an idea that interesting developments may be forth- 
coming in this direction. 


MONOMETER MANUFACTURING Company (1918), Ltp. 


The white metal furnace made by the Monometer Manufac- 
turing Company (1918), Ltd., of Savoy House, Strand, W.C., is 


complete in itself, and only requires to be connected-up to the 
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an automatic heat regulator, which prevents the metal from over. 
heating and burning, and effects a considerable saving in gas, 
Any temperature up to 1000° Fahr. can be obtained by the adjust- 
ment of a knob on the top of the heat controller box, and once 
set the regulator requires no further adjustment. The aciion— 
simple, but positive—of the heat controller consists of a series of 
multiplying levers worked by a metal thermostatic tube inserted 
in the metal, and which operate the valve controlling the gas 
supply. Several thousands of these instruments are in operation 
on all kinds of gas-heating appliances. The ‘* Monometer ” patent 
burners are specially designed for use with this regulator, as they 
are so constructed that they will not back-fire when the controller 
cuts-down the gas supply. Returning to the furnace proper, it 
may be pointed out that the products from the burners are led 
through arms into a cast-iron hood covering the melting pot, thus 
enclosing the metal in a non-oxidizing atmosphere, and extracting 
some further heat before the gases pass away. A patent dish- 
shaped mixer is fitted, operated by a handle on the top of the fur- 
nace, and this ensures that the metal is thoroughly alloyed and 
homogeneous. The form of valve outlet permits only the pure, 
clean, gritless metal to be withdrawn. It is stated that at a recent 
test of the * Monometer” furnace at the London printing works 
of Messrs. Speaight, casting type metal into ingots, the total gas 
consumption per hundredweight was only 45'2 c.ft. 

Another speciality to which attention is drawn is the “ Mono- 
meter” patent temperature controlled pressure die casting 
machine, which is made in one standard size. Again the gas is 
consumed at low pressure; the machine merely requiring to be 
connected-up to a 1-in. gas-main. There are provided a heat 
regulator and a mixing device ; and the melting pot is interchange- 
able, and fitted with a patent mouthpiece, either round or elon. 
gated, to suit any special castings. The capacity of the pot is 
200 lbs. 

MusGrRAvE & Co., Ltp. 

The “ Universal” fan made by Messrs. Musgrave & Co., Ltd, 
of St. Ann’s Ironworks, Belfast, is made of cast-iron, and is de- 
signed for small outputs at medium pressures. Having long 
ring-oiling gunmetal bushed bearings, it is capable of continu- 
ous running at high speeds without attention. 


NATIONAL GAs ENGINE COMPANY. 


A representative display of many types of internal-combustion 
engines is made by the National Gas Company, Ltd., of Ashton- 
under-Lyne. The largest example shown is a three-cylinder 
vertical gas-engine capable of developing 150 B.H.P. at constant 
load. This is direct-coupled to anelectric generator. The engine, 
which works on the four-stroke cycle, has the whole of its re- 
ciprocating parts totally enclosed, lubrication being effected 
by a pump supplying oil under pressure through the crankshaft 
to the bearings. The system known as “ quality governing ”—1.., 
governors are fitted for both gas and air—is adopted, and it is 
possible to combine this with quantity governing. A compressed: 
air method of starting is used. The air and gas are kept separate 
until they actually enter the inlet-valve cage, and whenever neces- 
sary the compression in the cylinders can be adjusted. The 
ignition is in duplicate, and the magnetos are driven from the 
countershaft. Another exhibit is a 30-B.H.P. crude-oil engine of 
the horizontal type. This is a cold-starting engine designed for 
operation on the lowest grade of fuel oil, which has a calorific 
value of about 18,000 B.Th.U. per lb. The oil consumption 
averages 0°45 lb. per B.H.P. Small electric-lighting sets which 
can be run on town gas, suction gas, petrol, alcohol, or paraffin 
are also demonstrated. 


NATIONAL TIME RECORDER Company, LTD. 


The “ National” patent check action in the clock recorders of 
the National Time Recorder Co., Ltd., No. 5, Blackfriars Road, 
S.E., is a point which deserves attention. It can be demonstrated 
at the exhibition that it prevents mistakes being made by work- 
people recording their time in the wrong space, or for days i0 
advance. 
the card is inserted, prevents its touching the inking ribbon, and 
therefore the backs of the cards are never soiled with ink. 


PARKER PRoDUCER-GAsS PLANT. : 
The Parker Producer-Gas Plant Company, of No. 62, Conduit 
Street, London, W. 2, are demonstrating their suction-gas pro- 
ducer plant for motor vehicles. This runs on charcoal, coke, or 
anthracite. As a result of tests made on a Parker plant fitted on 
a 3-4 ton lorry with full load, in various parts of the world, it Is 
claimed that, with petrol at 2s. per gallon, and charcoal at £2 pet 
ton, a saving of 23d. per mile is effected. With the cost of petrol 
at 3s. per gallon, and charcoal at £3 per ton, the estimated yearly 
economy on a fleet of 100 lorries having an average weekly 
mileage of 400 per lorry is £33,360. These figures are sufficiently 
striking to warrant close investigation into the possibilities opened 
up by the installation of the plant. In many parts of the worl 
trade is handicapped owing to the high cost of petrol and the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies. Perhaps the solution lies with the 
Parker plant. 


PARTINGTON STEEL AND Iron Co., LTD. 

Together with bye-products from the firm’s coke ovens, ~~ 
numerous samples of tarred and untarred slags which are supplies 
from the steel works of the Partington Steel and Iron Co., Lt “ 
of Irlam, near Manchester, for road purposes ; the size being suc 





town-gas main. The temperature of the metal is controlled by 


as may be desired by the surveyor. An interesting exhibit is 4 


Again, the printing hammer not being released until . 
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section of road in the Runcorn Urban District Council’s area, 
made up of tarred bituminous slag, which was laid in September, 
1916, and has since carried practically 7} million tons of traffic— 
the average daily weight being 2550 tons. The road is said now 
to be nearly as good as new, hardly at all worn. Then there 
is a block of cannel coal weighing five tons from the Maypole Pit 
of the Moss Hall Coal Co., Wigan. The holding of a lighted 
match against this for a second or two causes the gas to issue 
from it. 
PRIESTMAN Bros., Ltp, 


Hundreds of types and sizes of * Priestman ” grabs are made 
by Messrs. Priestman Bros., Ltd., of No. 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 
A number of applications are illustrated, including a floating grab 
crane used” for bunkering and discharging coal from vessel to 
barge. Another type is a locomotive steam grab loading-up coal 
from stock heap into railway truck. Machines of this character 
are used-at numerous collieries and gas and electricity works, for 
handling coal, &c. Over a hundred “ Priestman” grabs are dis- 
charging coal at the port of Rouen alone. 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING Company, LTp. 


Numerous specimens of the pumps for which they are so well 
known are to be found at the stand of the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company, Ltd., of No. 11, Tothill Street, S.W. Broadly, the 
«Pulsometer ” steam pump has no moving parts whatever, except 
the valves; and these valves are of an exceedingly simple type, 
and can be readily replaced by unskilled labour. The pump, 
being self-contained, requires no foundations, and can be suppor- 
ted on its suction pipe or slung from a chain. No lubrication is 
necessary; and-the pump can be taken direct from whatever 
work it has been doing, put on one side, and will be ready to start 
again directly it is supplied with steam and water. Thus it is 
essentially a pump that will stand rough usage, and which does 
not require skilled attention. Special pattern pumps are made 
for lifts of over 150 ft. 

RAwWLrpLuG Company, LTp. 


An excellent range of aluminium bathroom fittings is exhi- 
bited by the Rawlplug Co., Ltd., of London, S.W., in addition to 
“Amateur ” tool outfits, and their patent ‘‘ Rawlplugs.” 


Joun RusseEtit & Co., Ltp. 


A varied selection of lap and butt welded tubes and fittings, 
valves and cocks, weldless steel tubes, brass fittings, &c., is pre- 
sented by Messrs. John Russell & Co., Ltd., of No. 145, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 


SEMET-SOLVAY AND PiETTE CoKkE-OvEeN Company. 


This Company have provided an exhibit which consists of a 
half-size model of a “ Piette” vertical-fiue oven of silica construc- 
tion, and a model of a modified type of the same oven that may 
be fired by producer, blast-furnace, or coke-oven gas. There 
are also two models of the standard Semet-Solvay regenerative 
ri with photographs and drawings of plants erected by the 
rm, 


STEWARTS AND LLoyps, LTD, 

Among the exhibits of Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., of 
Oswald Street, Glasgow, is a 48-in. outside diameter by 4 in. 
thick steel tube, jointed with the ‘ Vulcan ” joint, as used chiefly 
for hydro-electric pipe lines. The “ Vulcan” is used for pipes up to 
6 ft. diameter. Samples of numerous other joints are to be seen, 
as well as a wrought-steel lap-welded tube for a working pressure 
of 350 lbs. per sq. in., with flanges, branches, and drain pocket 
electrically welded on. 


James Stott & Co. 


In addition to their well-known gas-governor, of which there 
are half-a-million in use, and general still-room and canteen equip- 
ment, several recently introduced specialities are displayed by 
= James Stott & Co., of No. 158, Queen Victoria Street, 


Their patent self-regulating gas-heated ham cooker is provided 
with an automatic thermostat in the form of a float immersed in 
awell of water in the base of the cooker. The water level in this 
base is maintained by a ball-valve feed system which is incorpo- 
tated with the cooker. There is a row of gas-burners beneath, 
which, upon being lighted, boil the water. The water generates 
steam beneath the float, exerting sufficient pressure to lift same 
and release the spring of the gas-valve, thus cutting the gas down 
‘0a minimum flame. The steam which is generated within the 
ven actually does the cooking; the float, rising and falling at in- 
‘etvals of a few seconds, allowing just enough gas to pass to main- 
tain an even temperature. The best cooking temperature for hams 
's considered to be about 190° Fahr.; but the heat can be adjusted 
at will, a thermometer fixed at the top of the oven registering the 
“mpéerature within it. The claim is made that with this method 
% cooking the curative salts and compounds are extracted to an 
— which gives the appearance and the flavour of mild-cured 
— apart from which, cooking by steam reduces the weight 
*ssés to a minimum and retains the flavour of the hams to a far 
seater degree than if they were immersed in the water. The 
seclal feature, of course, is the great gas economy; the cost for 
re ng working out at about a penny per ham for the smaller 
un of cookers, and rather less for the bigger apparatus. The 
a ét is clean to operate, being fitted with draw-out shelves on 
wn the hams are placed. The doors are sealed to prevent the 

ape of steam, and another jacket or casing is provided to in- 
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crease the economy and to enable the cooking to be done in an 
enclosed space without making the room uncomfortably warm. 
The cookers are made in sizes to accommodate anything from 
6 to 32 hams at one time. 

Next there is the “Stott” patent self-regulating and safety 
glue and adhesive conditioner, which is made either gas or 
steam heated. In this case, also, the gas supply is automati- 
cally regulated by a float immersed in a well of water, which 
is a part of the glue heater, having an extended finger depress- 
ing the gas-valve. After the gas is lighted the water gradually 
reaches boiling point, a light steam vapour is generated suffi- 
cient in pressure to lift the float, release the gas-valve, and cut 
the gas down to practically a pilot light. As the temperature 
of the water gradually falls, so the pressure of steam under 
the pipe lessens, allowing the float to fall, depress the gas- 
valve, and increase the supply of gas to just that point at which 
it maintains the glue at the desired temperature. This heater 
is made in many forms, either for a single glue-pot or for as 
many as 50 at one time; and it is also supplied to heat glue 
in bulk—cabinets to accommodate from 1 to 20 gallons at a 
time being provided. The body is of stout cast iron, with a 
tinned copper lining in the .case of the bulk glue heater, and 
there is a hinged door for access to the burners. In the case 
of the larger sizes there is a ball-valve feed system to maintain 
the water level. The special claims for this are that the glue 
is maintained at one heat continuously; boiling over is entirely 
obviated; and there is exceptional economy in gas consumption. 
No attention whatever is required after lighting the burners. 
The normal temperature for which a glue heater is adjusted 
is about 160° Fahr.; but where the glue or adhesive calls for a 
temperature of 100° Fahr., or less, the application can be cor- 
respondingly modified. 

The firm’s patent combined gas-kettle and water heater is a 
simplified arrangement somewhat on the lines of the popular 
“ Stott” gas-heated water boiler. It has been designed to meet 
the needs of boarding houses and the smaller café and restaurant, 
where boiling water is essential, but the large quantities delivered 
by the firm's other apparatus are not required. Boiling water is 
available in about 9 minutes after lighting the gas; the output 
being 1 gallon immediately the draw-off tap is opened, and a run- 
ning supply of 2 to 3 pints a minute according to gas pressure. 
The appliance incorporates the principle already referred to of 
controlling the gas supply and the temperature of the water by 
means of a float immersed in the water operating the gas-valve. 
Here, again, the water level is maintained by a ball-valve feed 
system which is part of the kettle. Regulating, as it does, itsown 
gas supply, it is proof against carelessness or forgetfulness, and 
thus is very economical. 

Tancyes LiMiTED. 


For some years there has been a demand for an internal- 
combustion engine capable of using all kinds of liquid fuel and 
also gaseous fuel without the necessity for making extensive 
alterations to the engine. To meet this demand, Messrs. Tangyes 
have designed -an engine in which, by a simple adjustment, 
changes can be made quickly; and an engine of this type is 
shown on the stand of the firm. The arrangement consists of 
a heavy-oil engine of the cold-starting type, fitted with air and gas 
inlet valve, and variable-admission governing gear. A Guillon 
magneto is fitted complete with sparking-plug ; and there is a 
special super-compression starting valve and operating gear, and 
a special piston suitable for liquid or gaseous fuels. When the 
engine has to run on gaseous fuel, the air and gas inlet valve, the 
variable admission governing gear, and the magneto are made use 
of, but the fuel-oil pump is put out of action, a plate taken off 
the connecting rod, and the sparking-plug fixed in the place of the 
fuel-oil sprayer. For running on oil, the sparking-plug is replaced 
by the sprayer, the magneto put out of action, a constant lift given 
to the air-inlet valve, and the compression raised. This com- 
pression, however, is too low to enable the engine to be started 
from cold, and use is made of the super-compression starting valve. 
In single-cylinder pattern the engine can be supplied for 25 to 
125 B.H P., and in coupled type for 50 to 250 B.H.P. 


Ronatp Trist & Co., Lrp. 


On this stand is a “ Glover-West” boiler fitted with a “‘ Thermo- 
feed” feed-water regulator, a “Hilo” water alarm, to call the 
attendant in case the pump should fail, the “‘ Screenlight ” water- 
level indicator, and the “Guardian” safety device, which auto- 
matically cuts-off the fuel in case of danger. The “ Thermd- 
feed” is a simple contrivance consisting of a float which byits rise 
or fall opens or closes a small controlling valve. This action is, 
therefore, not dependent on variation in the steam pressure or 
the feed temperature, but solely on the height of the water in the 
boiler. The water alarm consists of two buckets mounted on a 
spindle which carries a valve. In operation both buckets are full 
of water, the lower bucket being submerged in the water con- 
tained in the float chamber. The upper bucket then depresses a 
set of pawls on which it rests. If the water falls below safety 
point, the lower bucket is no longer submerged, and causes the 
opening of the valve, which operates a whistle. If the water in 
the float chamber rises unduly, the upper bucket becomes sub- 
merged, its effective weight becomes less, and the lower float is 
brought into action again. 


TuRBINE FurNACE Company, Ltp. 
Sections, showing the special firebars, shaped like the blades of 
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a turbine, resting on air troughs, which give to the furnace its 
name, will euable the inquirer to make himself fully acquainted 
with the patented arrangement of the Turbine Furnace Com- 
pany, Ltd, of No. 238n, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. The furnace is 
. designed on the principle of the impulse turbine. The air for 
combustion is forced between the bars, which offer a minimum 
of resistance, and each firebar receives an equal amount of air, 
which is distributed through the narrow air spaces in the form of 
fine sprays. The air injector is designed to obtain an efficient 
pressure, The claim is that there is perfect contact of air and 
tuel, and combustion with a minimum of waste gases. Attention 
has been paid to the securing of a maximum of draught with a 
minimum of steam. There is no upkeep for moving machinery, 
and nothing to get out of order. : 


Victory VaLveEs, Lrp. 


Wrought-steel valves for the highest temperatures and pressures 
are made by Victory Valves, Ltd., of Adswood, Stockport.” Being 
constructed throughout of this material, the bodies are exception- 
ally strong, and able to withstand the heaviest shocks without 
danger of tracture. Further, they are free from flaws, and at the 
same time comparatively light. The seatings are manufactured 
of * Vicro-metal,” which has an exeeptionally long life. These 
seatings are autogenously united to the detachable sleeves and 
discs, entirely eliminating trcuble from leakage. The patent de- 
tachable sleeves permit. the seatings to remain unaffected when 
expansion of the body takes place; and they allow of all testing 
and regrinding of the seatings to be executed outside the valve 
body. This unique feature is regarded as a most valuable advan- 
tage, for all parts are exposed during test. 


Watson, Laipiaw, & Co., Ltp. 


Hydro and oil extractors and centrifugal machines are ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Watson, Laidlaw, & Co., Ltd., of No. 98, 
Dundas Street (South), Glasgow... Among them is to be found a 
centrifugal separator suitable for use with sulphate of ammonia. 


G. & J. Weir, Lrp, 


“Weir” pumps for various purposes are exhibited by Messrs. 
G.& J. Weir, Ltd., of Holm Foundry, Cathcart; Glasgow. General 
pumps for water or oil service duties embody a number of techni- 
cal improvements. Among the features claimed are economy in 
steam consumption and careful consideration to every detail which 
will be found to decrease maintenance charges. These service 
pumps are provided with large valve area, and with the class of 
valve best adapted to the specific duty required. They take up 
only a small amount of space, and are easily set down and fixed. 


WIDLAKE DisTantT-PrRESsURE INDICATORS. 


This exhibit is of interest. The purpose of the indicator is to 
furnish at the gas-works or at any desired point a continuous indi- 
cation (either visual or graphic) of the pressure conditions prevail- 
ing in a district which may bemany miles distant. The informa- 
tion it affords varies synchronously with the pressure variations 
in the distant locality. The apparatus comprises a gas-pressure 
actuated current regulator, installed at that point in the district 
regarding which information as to pressure conditions is required 
at the works, a sensitive electrical measuring instrument installed 
at the works, and anelectrical current. The amount of resistance 
actually in circuit at any given moment is determined by the gas 
pressure; the magnitude of the current flowing being proportional 
to the resistance. The instrument at the works end is calibrated 
in units of pressure, and the pressure prevailing in the district is 
read direct from a dial, without the necessity of any factors of 
correction or conversion. 





This list of exhibits is very incomplete, but before concluding 
—at any rate temporarily—it may be stated that the stands of 
Messrs. James Gordon & Co., Ltd., who, among other things, 
show carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide recorders, Messrs. 
Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., who are demonstrating oil engines, the 
Lea Recorder Company, Ltd., and the Staveley Coal and Iron 
Company are all well worth a visit. 
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THE COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT AT THE 
| BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


Gas-Heated Apparatus Adopted. 


A PoPpuULaR writer well expressed the importance of the caicering 
at the British Empire Exhihition, when he said: “ The unique 


and magnificent British Empire show at Wembley will be largely 
dependent for success on its commissariat department.” ‘Thatis 
so; for unless the inner man is properly fed, tiredness and ex. 
haustion at this extensive display. would rob him of much of the 
pleasure and interest to be derived from it. The Exhibition 
authorities did well when they placed the catering work in the 
hands of Messrs. Lyons & Co., Ltd., whose unrivalled experience 
and resources in this direction will enable them to cope with any 
and every requirement. for food and refreshment during the 
six months’ course of the exhibition. Messrs. Lyons can supply 
anything from a penny bun to a hungry person, or feed at a single 
sitting a multitude of people; and they can supply a glass of milk 
to a single individual or quench the thirst of thousands in any 
appropriate liquid. What Wembley will require in the way of 
accommodation for refreshments and dining is practically an 
unknown quantity; and the provision of food, &c., that will have 
to be made is also something that cannot be estimated with any 
degree of.assurance. But whatever the demand, the firm will 
not be wanting. They have undertaken the “ job;” and it will 
be performed. In every direction they have adopted a large 
factor of safety in their calculations. The public have not to 
search far to find a place for a meal, or to refresh themselves— 
that is, if those in the exhibition do not all want a meal or to 
refresh themselves at the same time. Altogether, there are fifty. 
four restaurants and cafés in the pavilions and grounds, and in 
their combined strength it is estimated they are able to meet the 
needs of 175,000 patrons on a normal day, and possibly a quarter 
of a million when there is extra pressure. 
EsTIMATED HourLy Gas ConsuMPTION. 

Beyond the patronage that gas men will be giving to the caterers 
during the course of the Exhibition, they will have a very special 
interest in the fact that gas is the fuel that has been selected as 
being the most suitable for this work. From Messrs. Lyons 
themselves we learn that the’estimate of their gas requirement is 
between 70,000 and 80,000 c.ft. per hour. This constitutes a 
considerable load of fairly uniform incidence, and will total to 
something considerable in a day, week, month, and the half-year’s 
run of the exhibition. Many a gas undertaking would be highly 
gratified if its normal business was on the same lines in uniformity 
of demand and in the total. 

Tue Gas-HEATED APPARATUS. 

The apparatus which the firm have provided for the work, and 
which is heated by gas, combined give a cubical content of 
5000 c.ft. This supplies some idea of the remarkable arrange- 
ments Messrs. Lyons & Co. have made. To show the variety of 
uses to which gas will be put as a heating agent, they have fur- 
nished us with the following list of apparatus : 

Batteries of baking ovens, generally known as central ap- 
paratus, and which in the past, as far as Messrs. Lyons & 
Co. are concerned, have been coke-fired. 

Roasting ovens. 

Pastry ovens. 

Entrée ovens. 

Plateau stoves. 

Stock- pot stoves, 

Cabinet toasters. 

Salamanders. 

Egg poachers, 

Steak and chop gas grills. 

Automatic boilers to provide water for tea-making. 

Water-boilers for wash-ups. 

Usual milk and coffee urns. 


This is a good list of gas-heated apparatus, with every item in 
the plural; and the plural represents a large number. 
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THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY. 














AN INTERIOR VIBW SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION. 


In the Palace of Industry the activities that stand outside the 
wide world of engineering find adequate representation. The 
Association of British Chemical Manufacturers alone have an 
exhibit covering a space of 40,000 sq. ft. Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, with Bradford specially active, show not only the woollen 
textiles that are the breath of their commercial life, but the pro- 
cesses by which they become cloth. Miscellaneous textiles are 
equally well displayed. Ulster has found representation in the 
Palace; thus displaying to advantage not only her industries, but 
her attitude. Cotton has a fine and varied exhibit, and Lanca- 
shire demonstrates many of the actual processes of spinning and 
weaving. As Sir Henry M‘Mahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., has ob- 
served, “ to sense the romance that underlies the exhibits of the 
ted and white rose counties, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
part they play in enabling us not only to clothe so large a part of 
our Dominions and Colonies, but to pay for the food we consume. 
To forget that we are not self-supporting and that our factories 
buy us the food we eat, is to forget the real significance of the 
Palace of Industry.” 

Among other industries to be seen are building, sanitation, 
heating, metal-working, the preparation of paper and stationery, 
furniture and decorative textiles, food, beverages, tobacco, leather, 
boots, pottery, glass, sports, games, toys, domestic utilities, fancy 
goods, and rubber. All these varied interests show the measure 
of their accomplishment, and their latest achievements. 

The gas industry demonstrates in this section the manifold uses 
to which coal gas may be applied. A detailed account of this 
Magnificent exhibit will be found on pp. 317-23. 


THE CHEMICAL DISPLAY. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


A section in the Palace is set apart for a display of the results 
of technical research; several Universities and Institutes com- 
bining to make an exhibit which renders possible an apprecia- 
tion of the enormous amount of scientific investigation under- 
taken in the immediate past. There is a model of the Hele-Shaw 
streamline filter, which has from time to time been noticed in 
the columns of the “ JourNAL,” and an example of the Miller 
temperature regulator. A showcase contains a set of apparatus 
used by Sir James Dewar in his work on the liquefaction of 
gases. Another exhibit shows the recent research work carried 
out in the physical-chemical laboratories of the University of 
London, King’s College, under the direction of Professor A. J. 
Allmand. Among the apparatus included in this display may 
be mentioned a device for measuring reaction velocity, a con- 
stant-pressure laboratory gasholder, and a new form of ap- 
Paratus for micro gas-analysis. By the latter, 0°05 c.c. of a 
mixture of carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, and 
One hydrocarbon gas can be analyzed with an accuracy of 





[By courtesy of the British Empire Exhibition. 


within 1 p.ct. Measurements are carried out at atmospheric 
pressure in the jacketed portion of a capillary tube each 
millimetre length of which corresponds to 0'000547 c.c. A small 
bulb is used for exploding the gas sample, which may be done 
at room temperature or at 130°C. There is also an attachment 
for exploding extremely small quantities (0005 c.c., and less) 
under reduced pressure. 

An exhibit of considerable importance to gas engineers is 
provided by the Birmingham Municipal Technical School. This 
consists of corrosion experiments undertaken by Dr. Newton 
Friend. |It will be remembered that last week’s “ JourNAL” 
contained an abstract of a paper on corrosion, read by. Dr. Friend 
before the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute.} A series 
of tubes illustrates the fundamental facts of ferrous corrosion. 
A strip of pure iron in dilute ammonia shows that, in the absence 
of mineral salts, corrosion does not take place. Other tubes 
demonstrate the inhibiting action of dilute solutions of potassium 
bi-chromate and chromium oxide. The University of Leeds ex- 
hibit microphotographs dealing with the aggregation of smokes— 
the results of work carried out by Prof. R. Whytlaw-Gray and 
Messrs. Speakman and Sever. Spectrophotometric appliances 
are demonstrated by John J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., who also in- 
clude examples of still heads, such as Young’s pear head fitted 
with a Liebig condenser, and the one brought out by Dr. 
Dufton. Thelatter is a simple and highly efficient form. Lessing 
contact rings are also shown. Other exhibits include a model of 
the Carpenter-Evans plant for the removal of carbon bisulphide, 
and the Lessing coking apparatus. There are many specimens of 
oil and cokes from coal and its different constituents. Prof. 
Arthur Smithells has been responsible for many of these exhibits. 
Diagrams illustrating the work of Prof. Bone on gaseous com- 
bustion are also to be found in this section. 

Tue Gas Licut anp Coxe Company. 

The Company provide a stand showing not only their well- 
known products such as tar, ammonia, and cyanogen compounds, 
but also some later developments, such as beta-naphthol, cresol, 
and pale liquid carbolic acid of high purity. The Company in- 
tend to have a working model to demonstrate the ease with which 
ammonia sulphate can be applied to the soil; but owing to the 
trouble experienced in obtaining electrical equipment, this is not 
yet ready. In the meantime, in the showcase which will contain 
this exhibit are displayed fabrics of delightful hue, dyed by the 
coal-tar dyes manufactured by the Company. 

: SoutH METROPOLITAN Gas ComPANY. 

This stand has been designed and built by the Company to 
display to advantage “ Metro” chemical products obtained in the 
distillation of coal, The benzene ring so common in the formulz 
of coal-tar products is applied in many ways to the structure of 
the exhibit for decoration purposes, and assists largely in the 
attractive effect. First place is given to sulphate of ammonia, 
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which is presented in bulk in terrace-garden surroundings. 
Parts of the balustrade woodwork framing the sulphate scheme 





have been treated with “ Metro” creosote, which demonstrates | 


the series of brown shades offered. Disinfectant fluid, road 
tar to the specification of the Ministry of Transport, benzole and 
pitch, also occupy prominent positions on the stand. An impor- 
tant feature is the gas lighting, which is done by “ Metro” 
appliances fixed above samples of solid smokeless fuels held in 
brazlers surmounting four octagonal cabinets. Each cabinet 
bears “Metro” products allied to each other in the process of 
manufacture. These include intermediates for dyes, ammonia, 
coal-tar, and inorganic products, and heavy inorganic acid. The 
following products are exhibited: Benzole, toluole, solvent 
napbtha, fuel and lubricating oils, refined tar, anthracene, sub- 
limed and crude naphthalene, creosote, carbolic acid, pyridine, 


cresylic acid, road tar, disinfectant fluid, wood preservative, | 


pitch, carbazol, a and § naphthol, a and gs naphthylamine, naph- 
thionic acid, liquor ammonia, sulphite and muriate of am- 
monia, ammonia polysulphide, salt cake, oxide of iron, sodium 
sulphide, ferric sulphate, copperas, sodium hyposulphite, nitre 
cake, Glauber’s salt, and sulphuric acid. The sulphate of am- 
monia is guaranteed to contain 25°71 p.ct. of ammonia, and 
the Company claim that their disinfectant fluid is four times as 
powerful in its germicidal action as pure carbolic acid. 


Burt, BouLton, AND Haywoop, Ltp. 


This firm have an exhibit demonstrating their wood-preserving 
compounds. Samples of wood preservative are accompanied by 
specimens of timber creosoted over seventy years ago, showing 
the efficiency of creosote for preservation purposes. All types of 
disinfectants are exhibited; and an interesting new product is 
colloidal sulphur, which is finding increased use in horticultural 
work. On the same stand, demonstration is given of the “ Pre- 
mier ” mill, together with finely-ground pigments, emulsions, and 
other products prepared by it. : 

The Midland Tar-Distillers, in co-operation with the South- 
Western Tar- Distillers, and Messrs. Burt, Boulton, and Haywood 
show examples of primary and intermediate products obtained 
by the distillation of coal tar. Samples of products for treating 
roads, for horticulture, tanning, and medicinal use are on show, 
and there are models of the Burt, Boulton, and Haywood 
creosoting plant, and of the Midland Tar-Distillers’ plant for 
the continuous distillation of coal tar. 

NEwTON CHAMBERS & Co., LTD. 


An illuminating globe representing the world is found at each 
corner of this Company’s stand. ‘“Izal” germicide appears to 
be overflowing from a huge bottle supported on a pylon in the 
centre,and running in streams to every corner of the globe. The 
bottle rests on a glass stand showing silhouettes of the Company’s 
collieries and chemical and iron works, and the supporting pillar 
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lies in the manufacture of organic chemicals and dyestuff i 


ter- 
mediates, of which the national importance is shown in a diayram 
that should be examined by all interested in the dye industry, 


Io their exhibit, Messrs. F. W. Bark & Co. show specime:s of 


their main products, hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acid» for 
a variety of uses, as well as samples of other of their well-kv own 
products. Messrs. Spencer Chapman and Messel, Ltd., demon. 
strate their sulphur acids. In aa oval glass case stands a ce: tral 
bottle filled with crystals of sulphur trioxide, and surrounding it 
are specimens of oleum and sulphuric acid. Charts are exhbihited 
showing the properties of these two products. Messrs. ! +ter 
Spence and Sodas, Ltd., also show sulphuric acid. The stand of 
Baad and Tatlock, Ltd., is worthy of the firm,.whose apparatus 
for all manner of purposes is too well-known to need comment. 
Nobel Industries, Ltd., occupy a large bay. In addition to ex. 
plosives there are gold and aluminium paints, manufactures of 
non-ferrous metals, leather cloth, gas-mantles, and various «agi. 
neering products to show the wide range of industry covered by 
this Company. 
DyYESTUFFS AND INTERMEDIATES. 
The dye industry is well represented in the Palace, and the 


various firms—for example, the British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd., the British Alizarine Company, the Clayton Aniline Company, 
Messrs. Hickson and Partners, Ltd., Messrs. L. B. Holliday 
aad Co., Ltd., and the Scottish Dyes, Ltd., have shown taste and 
originality in the lay-out of their exhibits. Of course, the beautiful 
colours lend themselves to good treatment, but the general 
simplicity and broad effects of the stands form a pleasing contrast 
to many dye exhibits we remember from previous exhibitions. 


FINE CHEMICALS, 


It is not within the scope of this short and incomplete survey of 
the exhibits in the Palace of Industry to mention in any detail the 
numerous demonstrations of the fine-chemical industry. There 
are narcotics and scents, analytical reagents and bath salts. There 
are indicators used in determining hydrogen-iron concentration, 
and stains and dyes for microscopic work, and many out-of-the- 
way chemicals. Boots Pure Drug Company, Ltd., show alkaloids, 
anesthetics, antipyretics, antiseptics, hypnotics, perfume bases, 
and research chemicals. An interesting chart illustrates the 
manufacture of saccharine from coal tar, and similar demonstra- 
tions are provided for acriflavine, aspirin, and atropine. Much of 
general interest will be found at the stands of the British Drug 
Houses, Ltd., Messrs. Burgoyne, Burbridge3 & Co., Messrs. W. J. 
Bush & Co., Ltd., and Messrs, Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., Ltd.— 
to mention a few of the many exhibitors. 


SOME OTHER EXHIBITS. 
GLASS, 


In this section Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd., are show- 
ing a set of heat-resisting laboratory glassware and a 











THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY. 
[By courtesy of the British Empire Exhibition.] 


springs from the key products coal and iron. Show cases con- 
tain samples of other products manufactured by the Company. 


OTHER CHEMICAL EXHIBITS OF INTEREST. 


A special feature of the exhibit of Messrs. Brunner, Mond & 
Co. is the demonstration of a special grade of sodium silicate for 
hard: ning concrete, and samples of other grades of silicate of 
soda suitable for various purposes. Products ranging from soda 
ash to caustic soda stress the importance of the alkali industry 
to the gasindustry and to home life. Many high-grade chemicals 
are shown by Messrs. Chance & Hunt, Ltd., a firm which sup- 
plies ammonium carbcnate, caustic soda, sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids, ammonia, &c. Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, 
Ltd., exhibit samples of synthetically-produced ammonia and 
ammonium sulphate. The United A!kali Company, the largest 
manufacturers in Great Britain of superphosphate fertilizer, have 
a comprehensive exhibit of their other products, such as salt, soda 
crystals, and cleansing materials. An interesting development 








range of samples of scientific glasses, such as optical 
and spectacle glass and heat-resisting ware, in addition 
to various types of window glass. Bottles for every use 
are to be seen in the exhibit of the United Glass 
Bottle Manufacturers. 

In another part, the Thermal Syndicate are showing 
an interesting series of Vitreosil products. Vitreosil, 
as is well-known to gas engineers, is pure silica fused 
by an electric process; and there is no limit either to the 
forms in which it can be made or the uses to which 
it can be put. Gas globes, lighting bowls, and many 
decorative articles in Vitreosil are to be found; and 
there are Vitreosil concentration plants for sulphuric 
acid, and plants for chemical manufacturers. The ex- 
hibit also includes Vitreosil combustion and pyrometer 
tubes, tubes for gas analysis, plates, boats, evaporating 
dishes, beakers, &c., for laboratory use. Itis of interest 
to note that Vitreosil can now be obtained for optical 
work, 

In the Scientific Instruments Section the exhibit of 
Messrs. L. Oerthy, Ltd., and Messrs. Carbic, Ltd., are 
of interest. 





THE HorsTMANN GEAR COMPANY. 

A range of “ Newbridge” gas-controllers is shown by 
this firm, who make a special point of their “ 34/UNI” 
controller.. In this the controller and gas-cock are two 

interchangeable units, and any controller can be instantly locked 
to any gas-cock of its own type. If necessary, it can be unlocked 
and removed from the cock without disturbing the mantle; the 
latter being left alight, if desired. Type 34/UNI has a 14-day 
run. 


SrpnEyY FiLavet & Co., Ltp. 
Oa this stand, which is in the section devoted to the building 


and allied trades, are to be found representative examples of the 
stoves and ranges manufactured by this firm. 





“Victaulic” Pipes. 

A big feature of the exhibition is the Model Colliery, which 
possesses much educative value. For this exhibit, ‘ Victaulic 
pipe-ranges, of the Victaulic Company, Ltd., No. 28, Victorla 
Street, S.W., were chosen as being representative of the best 
modern colliery practice, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 


Flueless Gas-Stoves. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in your issue of 
the 23rd inst. [p. 236], headed “ Flueless Gas-Stoves.” I am surprised 
at the tenor of the report, for the reason tbat it has apparently been 
based on insufficient knowledge. There can be no doubt that many, if 
not most, of the flueless stoves on the market are faulty in the direc- 
tion indicated ; but unless the Joint Committee have tested a/’ the 
stoves of this type, their report can only refer to those that they have 
examined. There is a stove on the market which, in its operation, bas 
less deleterious effects than an ordinary incandescent mantle. As I do 
not anticipate a free advertisement, I do not mention its name in this 
letter. A request to you, Sir, will lead to a stove being placed at the 
disposal of either the Committee or Dr. Owens for testing purposes. 

There can be no doubt of the great need of a bygienic flueless stove— 
the number of different types on the market is proof of the demand. 
Most of them are merely variations of the bar and ring burners, Ad- 
mitting their faults, what is to be said with regard to cookers? Very 
few of these are connected with flues or chimneys, and more often than 
not nowadays they are fixed in a kitchen living room. If the Commit- 
tee are to be logical—and I never yet knew a Committee that were— 
they must report against the use of any cooker, and even all gas- 
burners—illuminating burners included—which are used in places 
where there is not free and effective ventilation, unless such burners 
are connected with a flue or chimney. We know that, on the part ol 
the big manufacturers, there is prejudice against cheap and effective 
stoves which can be bought at about the price at which their own 
products can be fixed; and gas companies do not like them, for a 
perfect flueless stove would use ali the gas for heating, and would not 
send 25 p.ct. up the flue, as the ordinary gas-fire admittedly does at 
present. 

Instead of sitting down and accepting this report, the manufacturers 
should, I venture to suggest, use every means to overcome the difficul- 
ties that have been met with in the past. I believe that the stove I 
have referred to has done this, and that belief is shared by a great 
many satisfied users. Business competition should not prevent prc- 

gress. If the gas industry cannot provide a heater which can be used 
safely in any place or position, then we shall have to give up a very 
large and profitable field to the electrician; and business people know 
that when one line is abandoned it will not be long before other and 
more important ones will share the same fate. 

If I might make a further suggestion, it is that the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association should, on behalf of the industry, offer a substan- 
tial prize or prizes for the invention of a flueless gas-fire that will give 
off no more deleterious products of combustion than an ordinary “ Uni- 
versal” inverted mantle. I propose this as a standard; for if it be 
considered too liberal for a gas-fire, the gas industry is doomed. 


62, Cowcross Street, E.C. 1, April 28, 1924. G. P. OLivier. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gravity Bucket Conveyors.—No. 213,115. 


Toocoop, H. J., and Dempster, Rosert, & Sons, Lrp., both of 
Elland. 


No. 8167; March 22, 1923. 


This specification describes a gravity bucket conveyor in which the 
main feature is the non-spilling device which closes the gap between 
adjacent buckets. Another feature is a tilting or righting arrange- 
ment for the buckets negotiating a curve. 
figs. 1 and 2 respectively. 


It will be seen that each closing device comprises a tube or hollow | 


cylinder through which passes each rod connecting the two endless 
chains; or the ends of the tube may be supported by studs or the like 
which project inwardly from the chains and enter the ends of the tube. 
The tube is made sufficiently large in diameter to close the space 
between two adjacent buckets ; and it can move in a lateral direction, 
if required, when the’ buckets are travelling round a curve, so as not 
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These points are shown in | 


oot 


to bind upon them and interfere with their movement under the 
action of gravity. 

The tilting or righting device comprises a spring-supported block 
placed at a suitable angle and having its face hollowed out to corre 
spond to the path described by the buckets as they travel in ortho 
dox manner round acurve. As long as the buckets keep level when 
rounding the curve, they just clear the hollow face; but in the rare 
event of their becoming tilted (as shown by dotted lines) before they 
arrive at the righting device, the buckets are so proportioned that 


their bottom portions engage the latter (see dotted lines) with the re 
sult that the buckets are restored to a level condition as they pass 
over the concave surface of the righting device 

The conveyor may be fed with materiel by means of an ordinary 
sboot. The buckets are discharged in kaown manner by cams which 


engage a trigger arranged where desired along the path of the conveyor 
These cams are so designe:| as to up-end the bucket and right 
in a gentle and noiseless maoner 


Gas Flow Meters.—No. 


CoMPTEURS 
, of Paris. 
Convention date, June 1, 1922 


198,691. 


FABRICATION DE ET MATERIEL 
p'Usines A Ga 
No. 14,488; June 1, 1923. 


This invention relates to gas-meters of the type in which, instead of 
measuring actually the gas the quantity of flow of which is required, 
the flow of a liquid is measured, the rate of flow of which is propor- 
tional to that of the gas. The supply of the liquid is regulated by a 
floating bell actuated by differential pressure produced by a Pitot tube 
in the gas-supply pipe; and the liquid supply is measured by an ordi- 
nary meter. The valve regulating the water comprises a stem fixed to 


a bell-shaped float operated by the flow of gas to be measured, and is 
adapted to vary the quantity of water supplied according to the height 
of the bell float. 


Fig.2 

















Fig. 1,—Sectional View of 
Apparatus. 


Fig. 2.—Large-Scale Diagram 
of Valve. 


The apparatus comprises essentially : A converging-diverging nozzle 
A inserted in the piping in which flows the supply of gas to be measured ; 
a movable bell-shaped float C provided with a central stem carrying 
at the top a valve of special shape D; a water-tight tank B containing 
water in which moves the float C ; a Pitot tube with tubes E and F 
communicating—one, E, with the space underneath the movable bell- 
float, and the other, F, with the space above this bell ; a constant-level 
water-inlet supply H, allowing water to enter the tank B by means of 
the immersed tube I; a counterpoised beam, balancing partially the 
weight of the bell-float C and its valve D; a tube J dipping ina 
reservoir to form a water seal; a water-outlet tube K; a water-meter 
i L of the type currently used for metering liquids of low pressure ; and 
a recording cylinder M upon which the diagram of the variations of 
| the output with respect to time are recorded. This cylinder is driven 
with aconstant speed by a suitable clockwork. 

The apparatus works as follows: Under the action of the stream of 
gas in the tube A, a difference of pressure /: is established between 


the tubes E and F, expressed by the formula i= =, in which d 
5 
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Bucket Conveyor—Messrs. Rc bert Dempster & Sons, Ltd. 
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is the specific gravity of the gas, V the sp2ed of flow in the restricted 
portion of the piping, g the constant of gravitation, and & a constant 
depending on the shape and nature of the piping. The gas having 
generally an approximately constant density, the factor d miy be neg- 
lected in practice; and it is seen that / is proportional to the square 
of the speed of flow of the gas, and, therefore, the section A remaining 
constant, to the square of the supply of gas. The external level re- 
mains practically the same when the difference in the pressure varies, 
for the level of the liquid is always determined by the tube J, through 
which the liquid flows if its level rises. The valve D, which is secured 
to the bell C, gives passage to the water under a constant head. If a 
suitable shape is given to this valve, a supply of water proportional to 
the supply of gas may be obtained. It is therefore sufficient to measure 
and record this water supply to obtain indications proportional to the 
volumes of gas passing in the piping A. 

The shape to give to the valve D in order to satisfy this condition is 
ascertained as follows: Let Q be the gas supply, R the radius of the 
seat, y a variable radius of the valve D, and % be the distance of this 
radius to the base. The bell C being cylindrical, the vertical displace- 
ments of the valve D, which is secured to this bell, are proportional to 
the load due to the Pitot tube—that is, proportional to Q?. It follows 
that the variable section (R?—¥y?) must be proportional to Q, ard the 
vertical displacement of the valve—i.e., x—is proportional to Q?, and 
therefore to (R?—y?;?._ Hence # and y are connected by a relation of 
the form: #=K(R?—y?,?—i ¢., ¥=K(yt—2R%2+R‘), a bi-quadratic 
equation representing two parabolas symmetrical with respect to the 
axis of x. Fig. 2 represents the two parabolic arcs constituting the 
median plane of the valve D. 

It will be noticed that, owing to the incoming water, the valve D is 
subjected to a pressure which varies according to the amount of open- 
ing ; and this variable thrust appears to modify the conditions of equi- 
librium of the bell C. In reality the volumes of water to dispose of 
are small, the valve D is small, and the incoming water is under a 
small load, so that the above variation may be considered as negligible. 
However, it may be corrected either by modifying the theoretical cut- 
line of the valve D, or by giving a special shape to the beam in order 
to vary as may be required the arm of the counter-weights. The con- 
verging-diverging tube A may be replaced, if desired, by a diaphragm 
or a Venturi tube, which gives comparable results. The shape of the 
float C may be suitably altered as may be desired, provided that the 
shape of the valve D is modified in a suitable manser. 


Prepayment Meters.—No 213,006. 
Lioyp, J. H., and Knicut, A., boih of Birmirghem. 


No. 35,059; Dec. 23, 1922. 


This invention for prepayment gas-meters has for its object to pro- 
vide compact and extremely simple mechanism, which cannot readily 
get out of order, and is readily accessible ; all parts being detachable 
and interchangable. A further advantage claimed is that the move- 
ment of the valve to close the gas inlet to the meter can be very small 
although a large volume of gas can be prepaid at one time, as the 
axially moving member which is retracted by the coin-operated mech- 
anism to allow the valve to open does not again engage the valve 
until the greater part of the volume of gas prepaid has been used up. 

Fig. 1 isa side elevation of the mechanism with the cover removed 
and showing the valve box in section; and fig. 2 is a plan of the 
mechanism showing the valve in the open position. 


Fig 7 







































































Prepayment Mechanism-— Birmingham ¢Gas Department. 


The action of the mechanism is as follows: 

When the valve is open and gas is passing through the meter, the 
rotation of the worm A by the volume recording mechanism rotates 
the worm wheel B and with it the intermediate spindle C. This in 
turn causes axial movement towards the valve of the sleeve D which 
the thread on the intermediate spindle engages, as the sleeve is held 
against rotation by being keyed to the actuating spindle from the 
tooth ratchet wheel. The flange on the sleeve engages the stirrup 
member on the valve stem, and by an axial thrust thereon cleses the 
valve. To open the valve the actuating spindle E is rotated through 
the medium of one or more coins, carrying with it the sleeve mem- 
ber D; and, as the intermediate spindle C is temporarily held against 
rotation by the worm A and worm wheel B, the rotation of the sleeve 
relative thereto causes axial movement of the sleeve away from the 
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stirrup member on the valve stem, and the valve is automat cally 
opened by the action of the spring F surrounding its stem. 

The axial movement of the sleeve member D can be readily em- 
ployed to indicate the volume of gas prepaid by providing a simple 
form of indicating mecbanism as illustrated in fig. 1. An enlarge. 
ment on the sleeve near the middle of its length is formed with an 
annular groove to receive the forked lower end of a vertical arm. This 
projects through a slot in a bracket secured to the side of the chamber; 
and a pointed carrier by the upper end of the arm moves over a scale 
fixed on the upper surface of the bracket. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


{Extracted from the “Official Journal’’ for April 24.] 
Nos. 9352 to 9872. 

COMPAGNIE POUR LA.FABRICATION DES COMPTEURS ET MATénrigr 
p’UsinEs A Gaz.—“ Gas-meters.” Nos. 9471, 9472, 9473. 

Cross & Son, Ltp., W.—‘‘ Gas-heated box-irons.” No. 9355. 

Kirsy, J. I.—See Cross & Son, Ltd., W. No. 9355. 

LonFELD, A.—* Production of gas.” No. 9700. 

Meakin, T. W.—*“ Pipe joints, &c.” No. 9418. 

Parkinson, B. R.—See Meakin, T. W. No. 9418. 

Situ, C. H. & T. H.—“* Geysers.” No. 9745. 

SoutH METRopoLitan Gas Company.— Tool for caulking, &c.” 
No. 9705. 

Stone & Co., Ltp., J.—See Meakin, T. W. No. 9418. 

SweEeEpris, E.—See Lonfeld, A. No. 9700. 

SwEEpRIs & Co., E.—See Lonfeld, A. No. 9700. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 


We have received from the Director of Gas Administration copies 
of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 

Airdrie Corporation. 

After the declared date, 1 2d. per therm shall be substituted for 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft., and the words 0°64. per therm shall be substituted for 
3d. per 1000 c.ft. in section 7 (price of gas in extended limits of supply) 
of the Airdrie Corporation Gas Order, 1913. 

After the declared date, o:2d. shall be substituted for rd., and therm 
shall be substituted for rooo c.ft. in sub-section (2) of section 18 (de- 
preciation and reserve) of the Airdrie Corporation Gas Order, 1913. 
(April 24.) 








Dumfries Corporation. 

The Order is in the usual terms, but with no price figure stated. 
(April 24.) 

Perth Corporation. 

After the declared date, 0°84. per therm shall be substituted for 4d. 
per 1000 c.ft. in section 16 (price of gas beyond the-burgh) of the 
Perth Corporation Gas Order, 1976, 

After the declared date, the price of 7:2d per therm shall be sub. 
stituted for the price of 3s. per 1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 13 
{application of gas revenue) of the Perth Corporation Gas Order, 1906. 

After the declared date, o:1d. per therm shall be substituted for 4d. 
per 1000 c.ft. in paragraph (1) of section 27 (allowances to employees 
and dependents of employees) of the Perth Corporation Gas O:der, 
1906. (April 23.) : 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY EXHIBITION AT HANLEY. 


A Brief Account of a Successful Enterprise. 

At the Hanley Palais de Danse last Thursday, under the «gis of 
the Gas and Electricity Departments of the Stoke-on-Trent Corpora- 
tion, with Mr. Ewart Watson as organizing manager, an exhibition de- 
voted to the use of gas and electricity for heat, light, and power was 
opened by the Mayor, Alderman F. Collis. The exhibition, which is 
intended to demonstrate the indispensability of gas and electricity 
to the modern business man and in the up-to-date and well-regulated 
home, will have a nine days’ run, the closing date being Saturday, 
May 3. 

There is an all-electric house, furnished in the Tudor period, lighted, 
heated, and equipped with electricity throughout. The Corporation 
Gas Department have a stand showing a bathroom fitted with the 
latest gas-appliances, as well as a general stand on which the impor- 
tance of the use of gas as a means of smoke abatement is emphasized. 
On the industrial side also, the exhibition contains much of interest. 
The larger exhibits bring before the public the most modern types of 
gas-engines and electrical power plant. There are also gas-furnaces 
suitable for the pottery and other trades. : 

Mr. A. Mackay, the Gas Engineer, has secured the services of Miss 
H. H. Tuxford who is giving daily cookery demonstrations in a lecture 
hall capable of seating a large number of people. 7 

There was a large attendance of the general public at the official 
opening, at which ceremony Alderman Leese presided. In declaring 
the exhibition open, the Mayor said that it had been organized so that 
the public could choose for themselves that fuel which they considered 
the best. 

Mr. C. H. Bowers (Chairman of the Gas Committee), seconding 4 
vote of thanks to the Mayor, referred to the smoke problem, and re- 
marked that, while gas-firing in the pottery industry was sti!! in ils 
infancy, there was no doubt that they would gradually overcome the 
troubles from which they suffered to-day, He believed that the strides 
made in regard to electricity had stimulated the immense growth ft) 
the gas industry. In the Stoke-on-Trent area there were 49,618 ga 
consumers ; and 18,218 of these were using gas-cookers, 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


The market has opened in very poor form after the holidays. Appa- 
rently buyers are now satisfied that a strike is a remote possibility, and 
are not inclined to look at business at anything like recent prices. It 
is said that Continental steel works are already finding their sales 
affected by the improvement in the exchange rates, and demand for 
coking coal is on a very reduced scale. Prospects for the immediate 
future of the coal trade from the producer’s point of view are not 
bright. 

Wear specials and best gas qualities are in a fairly good position for 
at any rate the first half of May; but quotations are down to about 
238. 6d. for forward business. The whole trouble is the great scarcity 
of serious inquiry and demand, whatever the price asked. Seconds 
are freely offered from 22s. 6d. downwards. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 












From our Local Correspondent. 


So great was the rush to buy coal of all descriptions for stocking 
purposes when a miners’ strike seemed probable, that now ihe menace 
has passed, for the time being at any rate, the demand has fallen off 
considerably. This is particularly noticeab!e in regard to the demand 
from London merchants for Yorkshire and Lancashire coal. It is 
anticipated that the market will be easier in consequence, and this was 
the case at the week-end both at Hull and at Manchester, Certainly 
the rush to buy at any price is over. 

In the majority of instances industries have stocked great quantities 
of fuel, which will have to be used up in such a way that will prevent 
the firms carrying out their ordinary obligations. 

The gas coal trade is on the quiet side, awaiting events, as it will be 
during the next few months that contracts over twelve months are 
made; and in view of the figures which have been mentioned by 
collieries, it is likely that gas concerns will have to pay advances over 
their existing contracts in order to cover the increasing cost of the 
miners’ wages. 

There has not been a great demand for export, possibly owing to the 
high prices at ports through the abnormal English local demand and 
the high rates of exchange which obtained up to two or three weeks 
ago. The opinion, however, is expressed that during the next few 
weeks there will be active inquiries for all kinds of fuel from the 
nearer Continental countries; but as the rates of exchange are now 
much more to the benefit of the foreigner, there seems to be no reason 
why during the summer months the surplus of coal available should be 
distributed at figures below those now operating. 

Prices at Hull at the week-end were: Bunkers, Yorkshire, Derby- 











shire, and Notts large screened steam, f.o.b. Humber ports, 26s. 6d. 
to 27s. 6d. Cargo for export, f.o.b. usual shipping ports: Best York- 
shire hards, Association, 27s. 6d. to 28s. 6d.; Derby best hards, 28s. ; 
West Yorkshire Hartleys, 263. 6d. to 28s. 6d.; South Yorkshire 
washed doubles, 28s.; ditto, singles, 27s. 6d. ; dry doubles, 25s. 6d. ; 
South Yorkshire washed smalls, 21s.; Derby slack, 1 in., 18s. ; South 
Yorkshire rough slack, 19s. 3d.; gas coke, 40s, ; foundry furnace coke, 
31s.; washed smithy"peas, 27s. 6d.‘to/30s. ; washed _ steam thirds, 26s. 
per ton. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent. 


The Easter holiday was protracted in many cases, and, with the 
clearances and repairs tbat became necessary in the pits, the output of 
gas and industrial coal was reduced even more than consumption. 
Now that the immediate crisis has been overcome, there is less pres- 
sure from the gas uncertakings, for, though contract deliveries are in 
arrear, the advance of the spring has eased consumptive demand, par- 
ticularly in districts where the industrial load is a minor factor. The 
market bas been too quiet to test prices of gas coal seriously. Works 
fuel is as firm as before the holidays. Though the transport system is 
workiog better so far as the railways are concerned, deliveries of in- 
dustrial coal are only just keeping pace with demand. Industrialists 
who have storage accommodation are anxious to increase their margin 
of safety, but they are hoping that the price position will be relieved 
before May is out. At the time of writing there is no sign of giving 
way, except that a few collieries are offering household grades at 1s. to 
2s. cheaper. Gas coke is still wanted in much larger quantities than 
the output will allow. Furnace cokes are almost as scarce as ever. 
Strong South Wales coke has changed hands in this district at 30s. at 
ovens, Purchases can be made in Yorkshire at a few shillings less. 


= 
—_— 


Wirksworth Gas Company's Proposed New Order, — There is 
likely to be considerable opposition raised at the forthcoming Board 
of Trade inquiry into the application of the Wirksworth and District 
Gas Company for an Order to make the undertaking a statutory con- 
cern, to extend their area of supply to take in Middleton-by-Wirks- 
wortb, approximately to double their share capital, and to fix a maxi- 
mum price of 8s. per 1000 c.{t. The present capital of the Company, 
including loan capital, is £8500, and the intended capital (including 
£7500 loan capital) is £17,520. The price of gas at Wirksworth 
at the present time is 6s. ro#d. per 1000 c.ft. The chief opposition is 
from the Wirksworth Urban District Council, who maintain that the 
maximum price suggested is too high ; and they also object to a clause 
which will authorize the Gas Company to charge 25s. a quarter to 
householders who retain gasfittings as a stand-by, while using other 
means of lighting. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate 


of Ammonia. 
Lonpon, April 28, 

In the London market there is very little demand for pitch for 
prompt delivery, and the price is nominal. More interest is being 
displayed in next season’s shipment ; the price suggested being in the 
neighbourhood of 7os. per ton. Creosote is quiet at about od. per 
gallon net and naked. The spirits and other products are without 
change. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
April 28. 

The market for pitch has remained steady throughout the week, 
and there has been a better request for the forward position. There 
has also been a little better demand for creosote oil, both for home and 
export. Crude carbolic and cresylic remain the same. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 48s. 6d. to 53s. 6d, Pitch, East Coast, 55s. to 
57s. 6d. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 51s. 6d. to 52s. 6d; Liverpool, 
52s. 6d. to 538. 6d.; Clyde, 54s. to 55s. Benzole go p.ct., North, 
Is. 5d. to 1s. 6d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. to 1s. 1d. naked at 
makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. Tolu- 
ole, naked, North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d., nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 74d. to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 4d. 
to 1s. 5d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s, 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 74d. to 73d. ; salty, 74d. to 72d. ; Scotland, 7d. to 
74d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 9d. to 9$d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
2s. 1$d. to 2s. 44d. prompt. Naphthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, 
bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 


<i 
—_— 


Bristol Gas-Workers’ Club.—For years past the Bristol Gas Com- 
pany have made special provision for the recreation of their workmen. 
When, however, the war came, the athletic section was suspended, 
and the playing field was converted into allotments. The Directors 
have for some while been anxious to provide another recreation field, 
and this they have now been able to do. This new ground was for- 
mally opened last Saturday by Sir George E. Davies (the Deputy- 
Chairman of the Company), who was supported by Alderman J. 
Fuller Eberle and Mr. W. Windus (Directors), Mr. S. E. Halliwell 
(Secretary and Commercial Manager), Mr. R. Robertson (Engineer 
and Works Manager), Mr. O. J. Preston (Deputy Engineer), Mr. D. 
Irving, and others. Mr. Robertson, as President of the Club, wel- 
comed Sir George Davies. On the proposition of Mr. Halliwell, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the members of the Board for their 
presence. 











Budleigh Salterton Gas Company. 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts at the annual meet- 
ing of the Company, Mr. S. Simpson (Chairman) said the year ‘ad 
been one of steady progress ; the number of consumers and the sales of 
gas both showing increases, the latter being up 5°75 p.ct. The Direc. 
tors had hoped to be able to reduce the price of gas at midsummer; 
but, partly owing to the severe losses due to leakage caused by heavy 
motor traffic, and also to the costs of repairs to mains, services, and 
plant, no decrease would be possible until next January. Though coal 
was costing them 100 p.ct. above pre-war prices, wages 150 p.ct., puri- 
fying and other materials 110 p.ct., and rates and taxes 60 p.ct.—to 
mention only a few items—the price of gas had been increased only 
by 64 p.ct. over the pre-war charge. The report and accounts were 
adopted, and dividends declared of 7 p.ct. on the ordinary shares and 
44 and 5 p.ct, on the preference shares. 


<i 
ae all 





Gas Tragedy at Sheffield.—In last week’s “ JourNaL” mention 
was made of the death of Joseph Bills, whose death was caused by gas 
poisoning. It was stated at the inquest that the escape was due toa 
faulty meter; but as a result of thorough investigation, the jury 
exonerated the Sheffield Gas Company from any blame. 


Records at Blackpool.—-The Blackpool Gas Department continue 
to record progress. The return for the year ended March 31 shows 
a total output of 915,487,000 c.ft., compared with 841,197,000 c.ft.— 
the previous record—in 1922-3. This increase of 74,290,000 C.ft. is 
the largest ever recorded, and is more than the total annual output 
forty years ago. During last year, 1984 new consumers were added— 
another record. 


Accrington and the Whalley Gas-Works.—The Accrington Dis- 
trict Gas Board have applied for sanction to borrow £8000, of which 
£2000 is the agreed price and compensation on the purchase of the un- 
dertaking of the Whalley Gas Light Company, and £56 is for the site. 
The balance of £5944 is the cost of constructing a new holder and of 
laying the necessary mains for the Great Harwood Gas-Works, and 
additional distributing mains in the extended area of supply. 


Lighting of Deal Pler.—Much improved lighting of the Deal Pier 
Pavilion has been effected by the installation of Sugg’s indirect ‘* Bon 
Marché ”’ six-mantle lamps in the centre. These are controlled from 
the paybox. A new system of lighting has been introduced for the 
stage, where three ‘‘ Imperials’’ are in use, also controlled from the 
paybox, while the two wing lights have ‘‘ Imperial’’ burners con- 
trolled by automatic switches. The lighting of the pier deck has 
also been improved by the provision of twin inverted burners similar 
to those used for street lighting inthe town. This lighting scheme has 
been carried out in accordance with the advice of Mr. J, F. Tyndall, 
Manager of the Deal and Walmer Gas Company, by the Company's 
staff, under the supervision of Mr. F. West. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





As is usual after the Easter Holidays, the Stock | 
Exchange had an ufteventful week. Although | 
there was a mildly firm tone, there was a dis- | 
position to proceed cautiously in view of the 
approaching Budget. Unofficial forecasts, how- 
ever, were of a reassuring nature, and it is 
not anticipated that there will be any violent 
changes in taxation. The most disquieting of 
these forecasts from a Stock Exchange point of 
view is the rumour that there will be a modifi- 
cation of the import duties on motor cars, which 


Dividends. 





is causing considerable anxiety among English 
manufacturers. 


The gilt-edged market presented a firm ap- 


| pearance, and 5 p.ct. War Loan advanced to 


102%. The scheme for the conversion of this 
Loan into the new 4% p.ct. Loan has not met 
with the success that was anticipated. Small 
gains took place in Home Railway stocks; the 
Metropolitan ordinary being most pronounced 
owing to the auspicious ofening of the British 
Empire Exhibition. 











When Quota- Rise + or a 
‘ . siete ~ owest and 
Issuc. | Share. ex- ‘ NAME. tions. Fall — on : 
Dividend. Prev. _ Last Acealil oa Week Highest 
videne. \Hf.Yr.|Hf. Yr. oe a Prices. 
£ z { [,p.a.| J, p.a. : 
131,978 | Stk. Feb. 7 5 “5 Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C, 70—75 in 72 
235,492 as ‘a 4 4 Do. p.c. Pref. . 68—-73 oe 
1,551,808 oe Afr. 3 54 6 Alliance & Dublin Ord. 64—69 663 —66§ 
374,000 ” Jan. 10 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 60—65 oe 
280,000 5 Oct. 18 8 Ss Bombay, Ltd. . . . 5—5} 
100,000 bdo) Mar. 6 8h 84 — spc. .« rs Be ee 
383,110 10 Pa 7 7 0. B7pc.. . | 11g—12$ oe 
115,000 10 as 6 6 Do. Pref. 6 p.c.. II—12 113—11} 
50,000 | Stk, Dec. 28 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb.. 55—60 pe - 
162,025 o mn 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.. 75—80 oe 774 
992,045 99 Feb. 21 6,4 6;; | Brentford A Con. —_— 96—101 a 99% 
990,500 ” ie 63 6} Do. BNew 96—r10r 98—98} 
76,000 ” a 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. . 89—94 ot} 
306,690 ” Dec. 13 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . 76—81 - 
181,337 pa — — — Do. 6p.c.Rich.Red.Deb. 99—101 
214,740 |. 99 Mar. 6 a "a es ~% & Hove re 170—175 
244,200 pi a ] 0. rd. . 124—127 se 
i ove * Feb. 21 5 5 Bristol 5 p.c. max. . : go—9g1a 884—990 
855,000 en Mar. 20 = 7 British Ord. . ew 117—122 118—r119} 
100,000 a — 7 7 Do. 7p.c. Pref... . . | 120—125 as 
120,000 » Dec. 28 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. . 73 -78 
100,000 10 an 7 6 Cape Town, Ltd. . . 6$—73 
100,000 Pag a 24 - 44 - t 8 — “ ~e 
150,000 4 ec. 2 4 ' iO. 4 Rs ab... —7§ 
626,860 we Feb. 21 6 e Cosdiff Com. Ord. . «+» 97—99 
237,860 ss Dec. 28 74 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Deb.. 105—110 
157,150 ee Mar. .6 5 6} Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 85—90b oa 
1,513,280 ~ Ms 6 6 Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. 99—95 go—92 
§60,000 ee is 6 6 Do. 34 p.c. Cap. . 90—95 go—9gIt 
- Dec. 13 3 3 Do. 3p.c.Deb. . 57—60 sae 
- 14 Jan. 15 —_ oe Continental Union, Ltd. . 28—33 29 
a. Dec. 13 9 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. . 75—80 we “a 
os Mar. 6 64 64 Croydon sliding scale . 101—104 ad 102 
a a 5 5 Do. max.div.. . . 83—86 814—85 
Pe Feb. 21 3 4h Derby Con. + « « | 108—rIIO se 
” Jan. 12 4 4 i ce 2 «se ew 74—76¢ 
en Apr. 3 5 5 East Hull 5 p.c. max. . os 
1,002,180 | _ 10 Jan. 24 5 2 European, Ltd. es Xie. coil oe 64—7] -} Ix 
16,503,045 Stk. Feb. 7 st 54 — & pe 4 p.c. Ord. 1 33 914—924 
2,600,000 - 3h 3 0. 34 p.c. max. o—63 nS 63 
4,062,235 * E 4 st Do. 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 78—81 ty 794—80} 
4,761,930 an Dec. 13 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con, Deb. 58—61 a 60§ 
130,000 ” Dec. 11 10 10 Do 1o p.c. Bonds . - “a 
42,000 ne —_ 74 7k Do. 7} p.c. Ilford Deb. ° 
$2,500 os Mar. 20 6} 63 Hastings & St.L.5 p.c. Conv.) 91—96 gI 
258,740 ” mn 5¢ 5t Do. 34 p.c. Conv. 76—81 as 
70,000 10 Oct. 18 10 ro Hongkong & China, Ltd. . 16—17 163—16} 
86,600 Stk Mar. 6 9} 10 Hornsey 7p.c. . . « « | 143—148 ws “ 
1,976,00 A Nov. 15 17 5 Imperial Continental Cap.. | 154—159 +7 151—158 
401,400 e Feb. 7 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 69—72 es 
235,242 9 Mar. 6 63 64 Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord.. 92—97 
2,127,340 ” Feb 21 54 54 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. . . 89$—9g0}$b a ae 
600,000 om Mar. 20 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pref. | 103—r106b Pe 104 
165,736 ” _ * 9 8 eee 5 p.c. — ‘ 124—I29 
63,480 ” Dec. 28 3 0. 3 p.c. Veb.. 54—59 
73,0 t 5 Dec. 13 7 : Malta & Mediterranean 3k—3% 
50,0 100 Apr. I 4h 4t Met. of Melb’rne 44 p.c. Deb. 93—96 ste oe 
541,920 | Stk. Nov. 29 4 4 Montevideo, Ltd. . e 54—59 ve 55% 
1,875,892 mR Mar. 6 43 54 — & ee a 83—84d =? ne 
250,166 9 4 0. 4 p.c. Pret.. 73—75d 
529,705 ‘a Dec. 28 34 ~ ’ Do. 34 p.c. Deb. 71—73d 
15,000 10 Mar. 6 Ir II North — IO p.c. i‘ —17 
75,940 10 a te 0. 7 p.c. 114—11} 
300, . Stk. | Nov. 29 " My Oriental, Ltd. . he =a —103 
138,120 i Dec. 28 97 7 Plym’th & Ston’house 5 p.c. 107—112 
hong ) 50 | Mar. 6 13 13 Portesa Island : > Se ns 
00,000 50 i 12 12 No. 98—10 ee 
1,450,34 5 | 29 Oct. 14 — com Primitiva Ord. . . . . = oe 8/-—8/4} 
2,499,80 5 30 Dec. 15 —_ aids Do. 5p.c. Pref. . . . 1g—1} me 33/3 
341,4 100 Dec. 3 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. 7O—75 ob 
600,0 Stk. Jan. 24 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 54—57 
220, a Dec. 28 4 4 Do, B. Aires 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 55—58 
321,670 * * 4 4 Do. R’r P’te4p.c. Rd. Db. = 55—58 
150,000 10 Oct. - 4 6 6 San Paulo 6p.c. Pref. . . 5}—9 
125, 50 Jan 5 5 20. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 39—41 
270,000 +=Stk. Mar. 20 5 5/8/4 Sheffield A a ee aS 100—102¢ 
wees | Ss | eel ee el 
47, ” 5 5/5/ . ey O— fO2¢ 
90,0 10 Oct. 18 9 6 ‘ South African 7—9 a 
0,609,809 Stk. Feb 21 5 6} South Met. Ord.. . . . 96$—g8$ +4 97}—98 
102,58 ” Jan. 10 5 5 Do Red. Pref... 98—100 Phy er 
1,595.44 os m 3 3 Do 3p.c.Deb.. . 57—60 pa 
7340 ” Mar. 6 64 6} Do. 6} p.c. Red.Deb. 103—105 105 
19I, ” Aug. 23 8} 8k South Shields Con. . » | 136—1384 oe 
1,087,7 a Feb. 21 6 6} | South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. 97—100 ve 99—I00 
” Dec. 28 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 95-—190 # 
” Nov. 15 7 6 South’mpt’n Ord. 5 p.c. max. 80—89 
” Dec. 28 4 4 , Do. 4p.c.Deb. 74—79 
a Mar. 6 7 7 Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 102—104 2 
we Dec. 28 64 6} Do. 6}$p.c.Red.Deb.. 1o2z—104 
“ Feb. 21 8 8 Tottenham District A 5 p.c. 119—124 
, 7 64 64 Do. B 3} p.c. 98—103 
a Dec. 13 n 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 77—81 
a Mar. 20 5 7/14/4 , Tynemouth Con. and New 84—86d —2 
. Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom— 
30,0 = Mar. 6 9 of Wandsworth A 5p.c. . | 132—137 
255,036 Ps ‘wey. 71 73 Do. B 3h p.ct.. rro—115 
108,07 “ tim 68; 6/7/9 Do. ‘ a oe io 96—101 
240,865 me ee 6;;  6/7/9 New Ordinary. ~ 
352,0 i ee 7h 7 Wimbledon 5 p.ct. 108—-113 
98,0; a ge 7 73 Epsom 5 p.ct.. I12—117 
4 ie Dec. 28 3 3 3 p.c. Deb. 56—61 
Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. b.—Liverpool. c.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. e.—Sheffield. * Ex. div, 


In the Foreign Market the reaction in French 
Bonds went further, and tended to depress 
values of other European securities. 

It will be observed’that the table of Gas 
Stocks appearing below has been re-arranged. 
Following the lead of the various Stock Ex- 
changes, the pre-war dividends and prices have 
been eliminated, and in the columns available 
the last two half-yearly dividends are shown 
per cent. per annum instead of the last half- 
year only, and also the rise or fall in the quota- 
tions on the week, We trust the change will 
meet with our readers’ approval. 

The transactions in Gas shares were less 
than usual, business being affected, as in other 
markets, by the holidays; the only change of 
importance being the advance of 7 points in the 
Imperial Continentai capital stock to 154-159. 

The following transactions were recorded 

during the week: On Tuesday, Bournemouth 
4 p.ct. debenture 77}, Brentford “B” 98, 
5 p.ct. preference 913, Commercial 4 p.ct. 924, 
34 p.ct. 914, Croydon 102, maximum dividend 
813, 85, European 73,, Gas Light and Coke 924, 
4 p.ct. preference 794, 80%, Hong Kong and 
China 163, Imperial Continental 151, 152, 152}, 
153, 154, Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 104, 
South Metropolitan 97}, 98, 64 p.ct. debenture 
105. Supplementary prices, Southgate and 
District 5 p.ct. preference 89. 
On Wednesday, Bournemouth 6 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 113, 113, Brentford “ B” 98, Bristol 5 p.ct. 
maximum 88}, 89, 92, British 118, Commercial 
4 p.ct. 90, 34 p.ct. 90, Continental Union 29, 
Gas Light and Coke g14, 91}, 92, 923, 923, 
Imperial Continental 154, 155, Montevideo 55, 
Primitiva 8s. 33d., 8s. 44d., South Suburban 
5 p.ct. 99, 100. Supplementary prices, Leather- 
head 5 p.ct. 10, Northampton 5 p.ct. 87, 873, 
Worthing 4 p.ct. debenture 734. On Thurs- 
day, Aldershot “C” 72, Commercial 4 p.ct. 
g1, Gas Light and Coke 914, 92}, 924. 4 p.ct. 
preference 8c}, 3 p.ct. debenture 603, Hastings 
and St. Leonards § p.ct. 91, Imperial Con- 
tinental 1534, 154, 156, 157. On Friday, Alli- 
ance and Dublin 668, 663, Brentford “A” 99, 
“B” 984, British 118, 119, Commercial 4 p.ct. 
g2, Gas Light and Coke 914, 92, 92}, 34 pct. 
maximum 63, Hong Kong and China 163, 163, 
Imperial Continental 156, 157, 158, Primitiva 
8s., 5 p.ct. preference 33s. 3d., Tuscan 5s. 

The whole of the Treasury Bills available 
were placed at an average rate of just over 
£3 p.ct., which compares with {2 17s. 8°3d. 
p.ct. on the previous occasion. The tone of the 
discount market therefore remained steady. 
Funds were plentiful ; and while old day-to- 
day loans were renewed at 2} p.ct., balances 
were to be had down to 1} p.ct. 

A reactionary tendency was again noticeable 
in most of the Allied currencies in the Foreign 
Exchange Market at the end of the week. 
Compared with the close of the previous 
week, however, French and Belgian francs were 
stronger at 67 and 78} respectively. Italian 
lire were slightly weaker at 98. The dollar- 
sterling touched 4.40} and closed slightly 
better on the week at 4.37,%. 

Silver was firm on Indian buying at 33}d. 
per oz. 

The Bank rate is 4 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 3 p.ct.onJuly 5. Bankers’ deposit 
rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates of the 
discount houses are 2 p.ct. at call and 2} p.ct. 
at notice. 





CASHOLDER AND TANK CON- 
STRUCTION AT THE SUTTON 
CAS-WORKS. 


1,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 
By F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS. 


Price 10/6 net. 


WALTER KING, Lro., “Gas JounnaL”’ OFFiIcEs, 





No, 11, Bolt Court, Fuse7t Srasst, 5.0, 4. 
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THE 
GAS SALESMAN’S DIARY 


(With Useful Data for Reference). 
Price (post free), in| Cloth Binding, 3/6; 


(Please send remittance witb order, unless you have an account open in our books.) 
The Diary at each opening gives the six working days of the week, with spaces for the details of engagements, 
The Useful Data which have been compiled occupy many pages at the end of the book; and blank pages are 
provided for notes for corresponding local data. Included is information regarding the officers and membership of 


the Salesmen’s Circles; and a complete Index to the Data and other matter is provided. 


“ Just as ‘THe Gas SaLzesman’ is an ever-ready source of instruction, so will the Diary be an ever- 
ready source of reference. It is indeed an excellent publication, and should find a place in the 


for 1924 





A Gas Salesman writes: 


equipment of everyone employed on the selling side.” 


WALTER KING, LTD., 








“THE GAS SALESMAN,” 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 





in Paste Grain Leather, 5/-. 








No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


issue. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 

COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 


’ United \ Advance Rate: 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s Kingdom } Credit Rate : 


Dominions and Colonies 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS Payable in Advance 


should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS;; Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 








TERMS OF SUBSCR:PTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


Abroad (in the Postal Union), 
Payable in Advance 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALs 

Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communicatic1s, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 


sent abroad, Post 





OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PALMERSTON House, 
O.Lp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


“"7TOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resis's 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 








J E. ©. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
*® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 


with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 


86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works— SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams—* HypRocutonric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 


(GF FORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Covenrry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘ GasMETER,” & 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancnEstTer. 


Telephone : RusnoiMe 976. Telegrams: ‘ GAsMETER,” 


and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11. 


Telephone: Hor 647, Telegrams: ‘ Gasrous Lams.” 





Limited), Globe Meter Works, O_pHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— . 
*“*BRADDOCK,OLDHAM,’’ and ‘‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON. 
,’ 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Atso BEST QUALITY DUTCH AND BELGIAN 
BOG ORE. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 


Note change of address — 
Head Office: 99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER 


North of England Representative : 
Matt, Dunn, M.I.Mech.E., Mansion HovusE CHAMBERS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Representative for Scotland : 
Cuas. Ferns, 147, Barn STREET, GLAsGow. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosEPH TAYLOR (SaTuRATORS), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Ex gineers, B:ackhorse Street Mills, Bouron. 


Telegrams—‘ SaruraTors, Botton.’”’ Telephone 848. 





WE Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS, 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS. 


Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855, 





Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln. Telephones: 266 & 211, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C,3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonvon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


40, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
LE Makers of Tully's Patent Gasi- 


FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar E 
tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. ‘ 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ DAMPER, EsTRAND, LONDON. 
Telephone: City 4047-8 (Two lines). 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | 








MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
ERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 








HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


See Illustrated Advertisement, April 9, p. 136. 


ATENTS® Exhibition visitors ¢42 


obtain free information respecting patents “3 
inventions, trade marks, design, &c., from B. T, Kin%s 
Regd. Patent Agent, 1464, QueEN VicTORIA 
For free appointment at 
Exhibition Phone Central 682, Handbook free. 








PALW 





